[IM  the  courfe  of  the  46th,  47th, 
and  48th  volumes  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine,  we  have  given  ample  extracts 
from  a  very  ingenious  work  ^  which 
has  been  read  with  much  avidity), 
intitled  the  Royal  Regijhr^  confiil 
ing  of  Chambers  of  the  Englilh 

and  Scottilh  Nobility. - By  the 

publication  of  another  volume  (the 
5th).  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  to 
our  readers  a  few  more  of  thefe 
Portraits,  which  we  lhall  occa- 
fionally  feiet^  from  this  entertain¬ 
ing  performance.] 

THE  ROTAL  REGISTER. 

With  Annotations  by  another  ka?id. 

LORD  MOUNTSTUART. 

This  amiable  young  nobleman 
deferves  every  mark  of  regard 
from  me.  It  is  my  duty,  as  well  as 
inclination,  to  compenfate,  if  pollible, 
by  my  favour,  for  the  dark  cloud  of 
ungracious  opinion  which  furrounds 
every  part  of  his  family,  as  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedl,  from  an  gver-zea- 
lous  attachment  to  me. 

It  is  a  real  misfortune  to  this  ex¬ 
cellent  young  Lord,  that,  on  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  world,  he  finds  his 
VoL.  LI. 


padage  to  happincfs  obflru(?>ed  by  the 
prepolfeilion  of  mankind  again  11  him, 
becaufe  he  is  the  fon  of  a  nobleman 
whom  popular  anger  has  driven  from 
public  employment,  and  devoted  to 
infamy.  Every  Ilep  he  takes,  foine, 
circumilanccs  of  mortification  will 
meet  him  on  the  wav  ;  and  the  flea- 
dinefs  of  confcious  virtue,  which 
marks  his  parent’s  charadcr,  and  has 
conduvSted  him  to  the  covert  of  ob- 
feurity,  mull  add  to  the  poignant  re¬ 
grets  of  filial  alR'cVion. 

He  has  fecn  a  father,  of  whofe 
tenderneis  he  has  had  the  mofl  plea- 
fing  experience,  and  to  the  virtues  of 
whole  nature  he  has  been  a  continual 
witnefs,  hunted  from  his  country  by 
the  outrages  of  a  milled  vindidive 
multitude  ;  forced  f  rom  the  fatisfac- 
tions  of  domefiic  life  to  feek  a  refuge 
in  foreign  lands,  in  order  to  give  the 
angry  fpirit,  awakened  into  fury 
again  11  him,  time  to  lofc  its  force,  or 
change  its  object:.  He  beholds  him 
returned  to  receive  fiefii  infult,  and 
to  be  menaced  with  renewed  ven¬ 
geance.  He  is  a  witnefs  to  the  refo- 
iution  which  this  tender  parent 
makes  of  turning  bis  back  for  ever 
on  greatnefs,  and  feeking  an  afylum 
from  the  unjufi  hatred  of  his  cuun«* 


tryfnen  in  the  amufements  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  and  retired  life.  He  has  the 
additional  mortification  to  find  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  mind  is  not  re- 
fiored,aiid  that  the  forrows  of  domef- 
tic  misfortune  give  new  ihocks  to  his 
wounded  fpirit,  prey  upon  his  health, 
and  embitter  his  days.  But  this  is 
not  all  ;  he  fees  his  father’s  charadter 
hourly  traduced  in  the  party  pro- 
dudti'jiis  and  chronicles  of  the  limes, 
and  his  adminillration  confidertd  as 
the  fource  of  every  misfortune  and 
calamity  which  has  befallen  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  errors  of  mift.iken  men  I  can¬ 
not  corredl : — their  injuftice  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  iny  power.  I  can¬ 
not  even  ihield  myfelf  from  it ;  nor 
will  a  throne  protedf  me  from  the 
madnefs  of  their  reproach.  But  the 
confoiations  of  my  friendfiiip,  and 
the  advantages  of  my  protecllon, 
(hall  wait  upon  this  noble  Lord  while 
I  live  ;  and  my  children,  I  truft,  if 
he  Ihould  furvive  me,  will  continue 
to  venerate  the  friend  of  their  father. 


to  preferve  his  country  from  the 
troubles,  dangers,  and  difturbances 
of  war.  In  this,  it  is  true,  he  fuc- 
cceded  ;  and,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
yeais,  maintained  his  ground  againll 
the  moll  povverlul,  refpedable,  and 
bell  arranged  oppofition  this  coun¬ 
try  ever  law,  or,  perhaps,  will  ever 
fee  again. 

I  do  but  glance  at  the  merits  of 
the  quelUon.  Much  may  be  faid  on 
both  fides ;  and  Lord  Chatham,  whole 
profperous  adminidration  arofe,  a- 
inong  ol  ler  caules,  from  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  foreign  altairs,  may  be  op- 
poled  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  latisfav^lory  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  peace  and  war  require  two 
different  fpecies  of  minillers  *. 


*  Since  the  above  obfervations  were 
written,  this  Nobleman  haK  been  appoint¬ 
ed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  ;  not,  I 
Oiould  imagine,  from  any  particular  me¬ 
rit  of  his  own,  but  that  he  may  be  the 
channel  of  hiy  uncle  the  Earl  of  M  — s- 

f - ’s  counfeU.  He  is  a  good  Icholar, 

and  would  rather  pore  over  a  claffic  au¬ 
thor  than  fit  down  even  to  the  (’elk  ol  a 
miriifter.  Perfons  who  are  eminent  fora 
literary  tafte  do  but  feldoin  make  men  of 
bufinefs.  Old  Admiral  Cornilh  was  of 
the  fame  opinion.  After  the  fiege  of  the 
Manillas  he  found  Sir  William  Draper 
turned  afide  from  the  trad  of  nego- 
tiatiiiii  to  the  fields  of  the  mufes:  the 
Geneial  w’as  in  a<51ual  difpntc  with  an 
old  fox  (jf  a  Bifhop  about  a  palfage  in 
Vugil,  iuftead  of  fettfipg  the  bulincfsof 
ti  e  ranlbm  upon  fuch  a  f  undatinn  as  to 
have  prevented  the  fraud  that  fidlowed 

it. — Lord  S - was  alfv)  (lifpofcd  to 

be  of  a  l<,v.-fick  difpniition — the  worlt 
quality  a  minilter  of  (late  can  pofl'efs. 
The  fecrete  of  the  cabinet  are  ntver  fate 
in  the  bread  of  fuch  a  man:  and  it  is  faid 

there  was  a  time  when  old  Lady  H- - , 

by  means  of  her  daughiei’s  charnas, 
might  have  known  the  hirtory  of  the 
C(»urt  of  France, — but  the  young  Lady 
turned  her  back  upon  his  Excellence. — 
He  has  fince  married  a  daughter  of  the 

C - 1  family,  of  moic  youth,  ar.d 

equal  beauty,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  has  tlfcdiially  cured  his  love- Tick 
temper,  and  qualified  him  to  be  a  confi¬ 
dential  niioificr. 


LORD  S 


The  bufinefs  of  a  foreign  court 
is  an  excellent  nurfery  for  the 
domeftic  employments  of  the  (late. — 
This  nobleman,  who  has  ferved  a 
pretty  long  diplomatic  apprentice- 
iliip,  Ihould  be  well  qualified  to  fill 
I'ome  one  or  other  of  them.  Some  po¬ 
liticians  of  relpcclable  charadler  have 
exprelfed  their  doubts  whether  a  fo¬ 
reign  education  is  elfcntial  to  a  firft 
rainifter  ;  w'hiie  others  have  pofitive- 
ly  declared  it  to  be  an  abfolute  impe- 
dinaent,  as  it  difpofes  to  fchemes, 
projects,  and  innovations ;  and  is  apt 
to  divert  the  thoughts  from  that  in¬ 
ternal,  domeftic  knowledge,  which  is 
the  one  thing  needful  for  a  princi¬ 
pal  llatefinan.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
the  ordinary  example  produced  on 
this  occafion,  who  was  remarkable 
for  hjs  inattention  to,  and,  fome  will 
affert,  his  ignorjince  of,  foreign  con¬ 
cern  ;  and  whofc  grand  objed  was 


L  I  T  E  RARY  AMUSEMENT. 


EARL  BATHURST*. 

LENG  TH  of  days  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  real  biefling,  \\hen 
it  is  accompanied  with  thofe  circum- 
llances  that  particularifcd  this  excel¬ 
lent  and  venerable  nobleman.  Ex¬ 
treme  age,  which  is,  in  general,  a 
burden  to  the  few  that  reach  it,  fat 
lightly  upon  him  ;  and,  to  the  clo- 
fing  feene  of  it,  he  poifelfed  his  facul¬ 
ties  unimpaired,  his  fpirits  unbroken, 
and  his  name  unfullied. 

There  is  femewhat  of  a  fingular 
and  rare  felicity  in  the  life  of  this 
aged  Peer  ;  and  I  have  of  en  thought, 
that,  if  it  were  in  niy  power  to  com¬ 
mand  the  lhape,  duration,  and  co¬ 
lour  of  my  exiilcncc,  I  would  failiion 
it  by  that  of  this  nobleman,  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  any  other  that  is  noticed  in 
the  hillory  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Many  men  have  poflldfed 
greater  wealth,  higher  power,  and 
more  extended  fame  ;  but  none  that 
I  ever  heard  or  read  of  crowded  half 
fo  much  real  comfort  into  life  as 
Lord  Balhurd ;  and  the  happinefs 
which  feems  to  have  accompanied 
him  at  his  entrance  on  the  theatre  of 
this  world,  travelled  on  and  did  not 
quit  him  till  he  entered  upon  the 
happinefs  of  a  better. 

Evjry  ingredient  that  can  make 
the  draught  of  life  pleal'ant,  it  pleal’ed 
Heaven  to  pour  into  the  cup  which 
this  iiighly  favoured  nobiein.ni  w^as 
ordained  to  drink.  He  poiLifed  a 
lortune  which  commanded  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  and,  among  the 
beif  of  them,  a  fuperior  independence. 
Elis  temper  was  iufhciently  a<5live  to 
give  a  glow  to  life,  without  huri'^ing 
him  into  thofe  extremes  that  fo  often 
betray  into  ruin  f .  Attached  to  do- 

r*  Tne  late  Earl  ot  tins  titlr.'J 
f  This  part  ot  L  rd  BifhuidP  charac¬ 
ter  is  tinely  illultrated  by  Mr  l^op* ,  in  tin-) 
epift’e  to  him  on  the  Ufe  of  Ricties. 

Tne  fentc  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T*  enjoy  them,  and  the  viitae  to  im- 
par‘  : 

To  bilance  furtiine  by  a  juft  expence. 
Join  with  ceconomy  ma^niticence, 


I  meftic  comfort,  he  married  the  wo- 
'man  of  his  choice,  and  they  were  pre- 
ferved  to  each  other  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  nerm  ot  human  exit! ence  J. 

His  talents  and  difpofuions  led 
him  to  tile  lludy  of  politics,  which  he 
alleviated  by  the  cukivatlon  cf  letters, 
and  the  elegant  improvement  of  his 
ellate.  In  the  lormer  he  duliiiivuilh- 

O 

ed  himfelf  as  a  friend  to  the  rib;.riies 
and  coiillituiion  of  liis  couurry  :  he 
became  the  patron  of  the  fccond,  and 
was  confidered  with  refpeift  and  affec¬ 
tion  by  that  incomparable  conftella- 
tion  of  wits,  poets,  and  learned  men, 
who  gave  fuch  a  lutlre  to  the  e.irly 
part  of  the  prefeut  century.  His 
hours  of  retirement  were  pa!]>:d  in 
cultivating  the  latter.  In  piirfui ng 
this  faviiurite  employment,  lie  g;n'e 
a  new  take  to  rural  improveniems, 
which  have  fince  attained  fiicii  a 
wonderful  (late  of  perfe^^ion  ;  and 
he  lived  to  enjoy  the  fatisfudion  of 
fitting  beneatli  the  fhade  of  thofe 
woods  which  his  own  hand  iiaJ  plan¬ 
ted. 

Elis  honours  were  the  rev/arJ  of 
his  fervices.  Bui  this  is  not  all  It 
pleafcd  Heaven  to  ni.ike  him  a  rare 
exception  to  the  infpired  defcrlp  ion 
of  advanced  age ;  it  was  not  labour 
and  forrow  to  him;  health,  cliear- 
i'ulnefs,  and  lircngth  ol  faculty,  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  laft.  Honour 
did  not  then  quit  her  favourite  vota¬ 
ry  ;  fne  fmiled  upon  his  hoary  head  ; 
and  before  his  peaceful  refit.natioii  of 
life,  his  family  became  pofllhfed  of  a 
two-fold  peerage,  and  he  faw  his  fon 
Lord  Cliancellor  ot  England. 

My  idea  of  human  happinefs  can 
hardly  reach  fo  far  as  tiiis  delcrip- 
tion  :  it  is  impolfihle  to  go  beyond  it. 

VVah  i'ptenil  .ur  ch.iriiy,  with  plenty 
fital  h  ;  (u'c.ihh, 

O  teach  ns,  Eathurft,  yet  un'pt^l’d  by 

The  fccici  r^oc  between  uf  extitiiies 
to  mt.vc,  (icll-l(»vc. 

Of  mad  po.)t!-!iaiure,  and  of  mean 

X  They  lived  together  in  fhc  m(>ft  per¬ 
fect  union  for  upwaids  of  fixty-ihrcc 
years. 
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ces,  he  was  thrown  into  goal  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  where  he  died  about  the  year 
1750,  leaving  the  fubje^V  of  our  pre- 
fent  confideration  entirely  deftitute  of 
any  provifion  to  fupport  him  in  his 
progrefs  through  life.  But  though 
on  his  introdudion  to  the  world  he 
appeared  to  be  negleded  by  Fortune, 
yet  this  unhappy  dale  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long.  A  gentleinan  of  very 
amiable  manne’^s  and  confiderable 
property,  Dr  Daniel  Lothorp,  who, 
according  to  the  cullom  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  aded  as  a  phyllcian,  apothecary, 
furgeon  and  merchant,  commiferac- 
ing  the  forlorn  fituation  of  young  Ar¬ 
nold,  received  him  into  his  fervice, 
and  taught  him  the  bufinefs  of  an  a- 
pothecary  with  that  of  a  common 
ihopkeeper.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
apprcnticelhip  he  agreed  to  continue 
foinc  time  longer  with  Dr  Lotliorp, 
and  deported  himfelf  with  fo  much 
propriety,  and  fo  highly  to  the  fatis- 
fadion  of  his  mafter,  that  he  was  pre- 
fehted  with  the  fum  of  500I.  Sterling; 
and  being  defirous  of  trying  his  for¬ 
tune  in  England,  received  lettei  s  of 
recommendation  to  feverai  perfons  in 
London,  with  which  he  quitted  his 
native  country,  and  failed  to  Europe. 

On  his  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  it 
is  faid  that  he  fird  engaged  in  the 
Ihop  of  an  eminent  druggid  in  Hol- 
born,  and  through  the  ufual  grada¬ 
tion  became  intitled  to  exercife  the 
profellion  to  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  He  is  affirmed  by  many 
to  have  followed  the  bufinefs  of  an 
apothecary  about  Shadwcll ;  but  not 
meeting  with  much  encouragement,  he 
commenced  dealer  in  horfes,  and  was 
evqnaily  unfuccefsful  in  that  undertak¬ 
ing.  Misfortunes  now  feem  to  have 
preded  hard  upon  him.  To  get  rid 
of  them  therefore  at  once,  he  left  his 
Engiilh  creditors  to  confoie  them- 
fclves  for  their  Ioffes  in  the  bed  way 
they  were  able,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  bccanie 
eminent  in  his  profcfiion  ;  but  bchig 
of  an  eccentric  and  iinfrucal  liabir* 


The  elevation  of  obfeure  indivi¬ 
duals  always  accompanies  a  time 
ol  political  didrefs.  At  inch  a  junc¬ 
ture,  thofe  who  pofTefs  courage  and 
abilities  are  generally  found  ready  to 
feize  the  many  opportunities  that  of¬ 
fer  of  advancing  their  fortunes,  and 
forcing  themfclves  into  fituations 
which  their  birth  and  education  feem 
to  have  rendered  inaccedible  to  every 
idea  of  hope,  which  even  the  mod 
fanguine  imagination  could  form  in 
periods  more  quiet  and  lefs  didurbed 
by  the  convullions  of  national  animo- 
fities. 

The  prefent  critical  and  dangerous 
conjundure  of  affairs  has  brought 
into  pudic  notice  and  importance 
one  who,  without  a  military  educa¬ 
tion,  has  rendered  himfelf  formidable 
as  a  foldier ;  and  who  (alter  many 
marks  of  contempt  thrown  upon  him 
while  an  enemy)  is  now  careffed  as  a 
friend  to  that  government  whole  dif- 
treffes  he  has  contributed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  create,  and  whole  welfare 
his  late  coiidud  will  hardly  allow  him 
the  means  of  promoting  in  any  conti- 
derable  degree. 

Bi.nvdict  Arnold  is  a  name 
w'hich  has  been  long  familiar  to  the 
public.  His  intrepidity  has  fome  time 
been  viewed  with  approbation,  even 
by  thofe  who  difclaim  the  ineafures 
W’hich  he  abetted ;  meafurcs  tiiey  con- 
fider  as  dedrudive  of  the  wxlfare  of 
their  country,  already  weighed  dowm 
by  repeated  ads  of  folly,  indifcrction, 
and  obdinacy  in  the  governing 
powers. 

Mr  Arnold  was  born  at  Norwich, 
in  Conncdicut,  about  the  year  173*). 
The  occupations  of  his  father  were 
thofe  of  a  Ihoemaker  and  carpenter,  in 
the  exercife  of  wdiich  fortune  did  not 
fhine  upon  his  endeavours.  He  after- 
w^ards  turned  merchant,  and  in  that 
profeffion  w^as  equally  unfuccefslul. 
Beine  embarraffed  iu  his  circuuidan- 


be  foon  involved  himfelf  a  fecond 
time  in  debt,  from  which  he  did  not 
extricate  himfelf  until  he  had  fuffered 
confinement  in  a  prifon. 

After  an  event  like  this,  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  to  reftore  his  credit 
as  a  man  of  bufinefs,  would  be  a  talk 
of  great  difficulty,  fuppofing  it  for  a 
moment  pra<5licable  at  all.  'Fhe  ene¬ 
mies  of  our  hero  give  out^  that  on  his 
releafement  from  prifon  he  inlinuated 
himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  a 
young  lady,  daughter  to  the  High  I 
Sheriff  of  Newhaven,  and  that  Ihe 
became  with  child  by  him.  The  re- 
fentment  of  her  father  was,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  very  violent  for  a 
Ihort  time  ;  but  the  difgrace  of  his 
daughter  being  in  fome  refped:  exte- 
miated  by  marriage,  both  flie  atfJ  her 
hulband  were  reftored  to  favour,  and 
Mr  Arnold  was  received  into  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  his  father-in-law. 

Tnis  reconciliation  being  effeifled, 
he  was  employed  by  his  father-in-law 
as  fupercargo  to  the  We  11- In  dies, 
where  that  gentleman  had  two  or 
three  Ihips  engaged  in  trade.  It  was 
his  cuilom  to  go  to  the  illands  in 
fpring,  and  return  in  autumn  with 
mclalfes,  rum,  and  fugars.  In  win¬ 
ter  he  went  to  the  head  of  Hudfoifs 
River  and  into  Canada  with  goods, 
which  he  exchanged  for  horfes ;  thefe 
generally  making  tlie  principal  part 

of  a  Conncx^Iicut  canro  to  the  Wcil 

.  o 

Indies. 

In  thefe  voyages  he  became  an  ex¬ 
pert  faiior,  the  only  advantage  he  de¬ 
rived  from  them ;  for  he  feems  to 
have  been  doomed  to  be  uufuccefsful 
in  trade.  To  whatever  caufe  it  was 
owing,  report  fays,  that  he  would 
once  more  have  taken  up  his  refi- 
dence  in  prifon,  had  not  the  troubles 
in  America  found  employment  for  all 
his  abilities,  and  prevented  his  credi¬ 
tors  from  purfuing  him  rigoroally  on 
account  of  their  demands.  Previous 
to  this  event  he  had  become  embar- 
■ralfed  in  a  law-fuit,  the  lofs  of  winch, 
added  to  the  mil'erable  Rate  of  his  h- 
aanccs,  rendered  him  ivi  objecl  <|ua- 


*  A71  aiJil'k  dttall  of  tl'c  Gemrji'^s 
vulitar'i  e-'ty^dts  is  phen  i?!  irt’  Rttro^ 
ffriive  lie-vj  of  Arritrica^i  (fjuirs^  in^ 
ft'rtL'J  hi  frvicr  z'olufncs  rf  this 

ci*:d  a  'ljO  ii:  P*  36b).  of  I jI,  A, 


On  the  CUSTOMS  and  CH/iRAC^ 
TERS  of  IVOMEN  in  the  liaji. 
From  Richardlon’s  DifTertati  n  oii 
the  Languages,  isc.  of  the  Euftern 
Nations. 


former  at^ions  had  been.  Siifpicions 
prevailed  that  he  was  not  fo  zealous 
a»  he  ought  to  be  in  the  American 
caule.  Thefe  doubts,  perhaps,  pro¬ 
duced  a  degree  of  liikewarmnefs  that 
fuggefled  to  General  Clinton  the  idea 
ot  bringing  him  over  to  the  Britilh 
army.  Tnc  fteps  which  produced 
this  event  have  not  yet  been,  nor  are 
likely  to  be  foon  difclofed.  The 
event  of  it,  fo  fatal  to  Major  Andree, 
is  fnfficiently  public. 

General  Arnold  is  deferibed  to  be 
a  middle-fized  man,  very  aedive,  and 
exceedingly  lond  of  drefs.  Amongthe 
American  troops  he  had  the  appea¬ 
rance  of  a  military  macaioni.  Since 
the  wound  in  his  leg  he  appears 
ftorter  than  before,  and.  wears  the 
heal  of  one  Ihoe  much  higher  than 
the  other.  During  his  refidence  in 
Philadelphia  he  married  a  fecond 
wife,  Mifs  Betfey  Shippen,  elded 
daughter  of  Dodor  Siiippea  of  that 
town. 

We  confider  every  event  which 
may  tend  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
mi'dation  between  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  and  her  colonies  as  an  objed  of 
liie  hi  giicd  importance,  and  ihould 
fcarce  with-hold  our  approbation  of 
an  aft  of  perfidy,  if  by  means  ci  it  fo 
defirableacircumdance  could  be  effec¬ 
ted.  Difliking  however  every  bafe  and 
unworthy  action,  and  feting  no  ad¬ 
vantage  arifing  from  the  prefent,  v\  e 
cannot  but  condemn  the  conduct  of 
General  Arnold,  as  a  departure  from 
principles  which,  though  wrong  in 
theinfclves,  he  feems  to  nave  had  no 
honourable  motive  to  abandon. — 
However  pleafing  the  treafon  may 
be,  the  traitor  ever  meets  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  in  whatever  degree  Ge¬ 
neral  Arnold  may  be  carelfed  at  pre- 
fent,  yet  the  time  is  not  far  didant 
v/hen  he  mud  be  content  to  feel  the 
dings  of  contempt,  and  every  mark 
of  ignominy  which  the  rerntmbranc* 
of  his  treachery  can  produce,  as  well 
in  the  bofoms  of  his  former  friends 
as  in  thofe  of  his  new  allies. 
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general,  do 

X  not  appear  to  have  conceived  a 
jud  idea  of  the  fituation  of  w^omen  in 
many  Eadern  countries.  They  are, 
for  the  mod  part,  confidered  by  them 
as  of  finall  confequence  in  the  date  ; 
they  are  reprefented  as  mere  flaves 
to  the  padions  of  the  dronger  fex  ; 
and,  becaufe  the  great  men  keep 
many  beautiful  Circadians  locked  up 
from  public  view’,  a  proper  didindion 
does  not  feem  always  to  have  been 
made  between  them  and  free-born 
women.  But  an  attention  to  the 
languages  and  cudoms  of  Alia  will 
give  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  fiich 
indifcrimlnate  obfcrvaiions  are  par¬ 
tial,  fuperficial,  and  inconclnfive.  I 
have  alre^^y  thrown  out  foine  ideas 
on  this  fiibjeCf  ;  and  fhall  here  otFer 
a  few  more  fads,  wdiich  appear  to 
drengthen  my  opinion. 

In  Arabia,  very  early,  w^c  find  the 
w’omen  in  high  confideraiion  ;  and 
poffeding  privileges  hardly  inferior 
to  thofe  w'hich  they  enjoy  in  the 
mod  enlightened  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Tney  had  a  right,  by  the 
laws,  to  the  enjoyment  of  indepen¬ 
dent  property,  by  inheritance,  by 
gift,  by  marriage-fettlenient,  or  by 
any  other  mode  of  acquifition.  The 
wale  had  a  regular  dower,  which  fhe 
was  to  enjoy  in  full  right  after  the 
demife  ot  her  hiifband  :  and  Ihe  had 
alib  a  kind  of  pin-money,  or  para¬ 
phernalia,  which  fhe  might  difpofe 
of  in  her  life-time,  or  bequeath  at 
her  death,  without  his  knowledge  or 
confent. 

To  this  confideration  and  w’eight, 
which  property,  by  the  laws  and  cul- 
toms  of  the  Arabians,  gave  to  the 
teinale  fex,  it  may  even  perhaps  be 
no  extravagant  dretch  of  thought, 
to  trace  the  fuccefs,  if  not  the  origin, 
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a  religion,  which,  from  the  exten- 
fivencfs  of  its  operations,  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greatell 
events  in  the  hi  (lory  of  mankind. 

Poverty,  as  Cardinal  de  R€:z  judiy 
6)hferves,  is  the  grave  of  many  a  great 
defign.  And  fo  low  in  circimillanccs 
was  Mohammed,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
weight  and  power  which  he  derived 
from  his  marriage  with  a  rich  wi¬ 
dow,  his  cnthufiaim  might,  perhaps, 
have  jull  exilled  and  expired  with 
liimfelf.  His  father  A])dallah  was  a 
younger  fon  of  Abdollmotalltb,  chief 
of  the  Koreilh  tribe  ;  bnt  dying 
young,  he  left  Mnhainmed  and  his 
mother,  for  all  their  ellate,  oniy  five 
camels  and  an  Ethiopian  flave.  V/nen 
he  arrived  at  man’s  cllaie,  hisfoitune 
was,  of  confeqiience,  fo  humble,  that 
he  was  recommended  by  his  uncle  as 
faftor  to  the  widow  Kliadijah,  who 
carried  on  an  extenfive  trade  with 
Syria  and  other  countries.  This 
lady  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  of 
the  fame  tribe.  She  had  been  twice 
married  :  Ihe  had  been  largely  left 
by  both  hufhands  ;  and  had  imjvo- 
ved  the  whole  by  commerce.  Pier 
young  faeftor  was  ellecmed  the  haad- 
fomcll  man  of  his  a^e  ;  his  eeniiis 
was  quick  ;  and  his  addrefs  iiiiiiua* 
tins^.  She  made  him  her  third  haf- 
band ;  and,  with  her  hand,  ihe  gave 
him  the  difpofiil  of  her  fortune. — 
Being  a  man  of  birth,  this  ralfed  him 
at  once  from  a  menial  ftation  to  a 
level  with  the  firll  nobles  of  Arabia  ; 
and  gave  him  conlequcnce,  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  leifurc,  fuiticient  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  plans  for  his  future  great- 
nefs.  It  was  fifteen  years  afier  th»s 
marriage  before  he  publicly  aifiin.d 
the  prophetic  charaoftr  ;  and  ho  ti  on 
met  with  fuch  v!'.^(U'Ous  oppofitio'n, 
particularly  from  the  leading  men 
of  his  own  tribe,  that,  nearly  cr  ilheci, 
as  he  oiten  was,  lie  mull  probably 
Iravc  been  quite  overwhelmed,  had 
not  his  riches,  by  incrcaliiig  hij 
pow’er,  his  irnportauee,  a::i  his  pro- 


felytes,  fumlfhed  him  with  refources 
to  overcome  diinenkies  ;  wliicli  might 
otherwife  have  bathed  all  the  vigour 

ol  his  uenius. 

^  ^  o 

The  prophet,  at  his  death,  kft 
many  widows;  lour  of  w'hoin,  vvliiiil 
they  lived,  had  confiderable  W’eight 
in  the  councils  of  the  Arabs.  But 
the  influence  of  Ayelha,  whom  they 
dignified  with  the  title  of  P^lother  of  the 
Faithful^  WMS  almoh  unbounded.  Ali, 
a  fon -in-law  and  coulin-german  to 
Mohammed,  was  generahy  conll de- 
red  as  his  fuccei'ior  ;  but  lie  had  in¬ 
curred  the  driplcafiire  of  Ayelha, 
whom  he  had  or.te,  with  many 
others,  acciPc'-l  of  incuunincuce  :  and 
Ihe  never  forgave  him  Her  father 
Aliiibeker  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
Kh;  liitat  chicfiy  toheraddr  fs.  Upon 
his  dccealc,  flic  iupported  Oma!\  She 
was  cnied  coidpirator  agaiml  Othman, 
the  fucceiibr  of  Umar.  /<nd  when 
A!i,  at  length,  fucccedcd  to  the  Kha¬ 
lifat,  ihe  headed  a  ibrmio'ahle  reb  1- 
iion  againfi;  liim.  Site  took  13  lii  ah  ; 
and  give  iiim  ba'tie  near  tliai  pi  we. 
This  famous  action  is  edhed 
l\jantal,  the  day  rf  the  c.7f.:cly  Irom  a 
large  white  one  upoin  wliich  Ihc  was 
mour/cd.  She  rode  thro’  tiie  ranks; 
and,  to  ani’uate  Iter  troops,  lh'5  drove 
into  the  tloakeil  ofthe  battle.  S.’venty 
hands,  it  is  Uid,  were  Urucl:  olF,  in 
altcrnptiae;  to  Icizc  i.er  bridle.  Ami, 
wiien  the  legs  ci  licr  c  ouel  were  ;il: 

cut  oif,  tii-e  carriaire  in  which 
Ihe  hit  re'cinid-d  a  porciydnc,  lio*n 
the  number  of  jav;.!ins  and  arrow-, 
with  wlilcM  iv.  was  tiMn'.h *:Ld.  Th.e 


of  their  own  importance ;  to  which 
an  habitual  flavery  and  fubjedlon 
could  never  polfibly  have  given  birth. 

Nuniberleis  inftances  of  the  confe- 
qiicnce  ol  women  might  be  brought 
all'o  from  Pcrfia,  Tartary,  and  ottier 
Eailern  countries.  But  I  mull  again 
beg  the  reader  to  remember,  that  the 
limits  ot  theft  (ketches  will  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  enter  into  details ;  or  to 
prclent  lO  his  attention  any  thing  but 
mere  outlines.  It  is  certain,  among 
other  privileges,  that  they  pofl'e/Ted 
tiie  ritjlic  of  lucceflion  to  the  throne, 
and  oiitu  acted  as  regents  during  the 
riiinoriiy  of  their  ions.  Touran-dokht 
and  .  ^  zur  mi-dokht,  the  daughters  of 
Khotrou  Parvis,  w'ere  fuccetlively  the 
reigning  queens  of  Perfia,  a  few  years 
before  the  Mohammedan  conquefl. — 
About  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
ceiiiury,  Qiieen  Seidet  w^as  regent 
during  the  non-age  of  her  fon,  and 
governed  with  much  wifdom.  When 
he  took  the  reins  of  government,  he 
appointed  the  famous  phyfician  Avi¬ 
cenna  to  be  his  vizir.  But  public 
affaiis  being  managed  with  much 
imprudence,  the  Queen  Mother,  find¬ 
ing  herfelf  treated  w^ith  much  indig¬ 
nity,  retired  from  court ;  and,  raifmg 
an  army,  defeated  her  fon  ;  w^hom, 
neverthelefsjfhe  reftoredto  the  throne, 
and  aflifted,  from  that  time,  wdth  her 
councils.  The  kingdom  flourilhed 
whim  fhe  lived  ;  but  on  her  death, 
the  powerful  Sultan  Mahmoud  of 
Ghezna,  who  had  ever  treated  her 
wdth  much  refpe£l,  attacked  her  difli- 
pated  fon,  and  annexed  Perfia  to  his 
empire. 

According  to  Abulgaii  Khan,  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Moguls,  a 
prince  could  not  reign  till  he  w’as 
thirty  years  of  age  :  on  w’hich  occa- 
fions,  the  Qiieen  Mother  a<51:ed  ahvays 
as  regent.  He  gives  an  inftance,  in 
this  place,  of  a  princtfs,  named  Ai- 
aiica  (from  w’hom  Jengiz  Khan  de¬ 
rived  defeent),  w  ho  governed  her  peo¬ 
ple,  for  many  years,  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  her  fon.  Turkhan  Khatun^ 


felf  to  her  houfe,  and  to  meddle  no 
more  in  ftate  ad'airs.  On  the  death 
cf  Ali,  however,  flie  recovered  her 
influence  ;  and,  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  Moawiyah  wilhed  to 
m.ike  the  Khalifat  iiereditary  in  hib 
farr.ii),  he  thought  it  necellary  to  fe- 
ciire  her  intcieif,  by  a  preP*nt  ol 
bracelets  valued  at  150,000  dinars, 
near  70,000  1  Iterling. 

The  Ai  abian  w  omen  of  rank  feem 
indeed  to  iiave  taken  a  very  adivc 
concern  both  in  civil  and  militar) 
fairs.  At  the  battle  of  0;:od,  w.'crc 
Mohammed  W'as  dwfe.ited  by  the  Pa¬ 
gan  Mcccaiis,  the  referve,  W'e  fljiu, 
was  led  on  by  Henda,  the  v^’fe  of 
Abu  Soflan,  a  nian  of  the  firfl  rank. 
She  was  accompanied  by  hlteen  other 
women  of  dillinction  ;  who,  with  mu- 
fic  and  other  exhortations,  animateJ 
the  troops.  By  their  I'pirit  and  re¬ 
proaches  they  were  repeatedly  rallied, 
when  retiring  before  Mohammed  ; 
and  by  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  was 
the  fortune  cf  the  day  decided. 

One  of  the  rnofl  confid-i  able  c^f  the 
prophet’s  oppolers  was  a  lady  called 
Forka ;  wdio  i'oeais  to  have  ainwered 
cxadlly  the  deicription  of  a  feudal 
peereis  in  the  middle  ages  of  Europe. 
She  was  nolfeired  of  terricorv,  of  a 
calfle,  and  of  ereat  riches  and  confi- 

o 

deration.  Her  troops  had  checked 
the  inroads  of  the  Prophet’s  marau¬ 
ding  parties  ;  and  Zeid,  one  of  his 
chief  generals,  w’as  fent  to  reduce  her 
to  obedience.  The  defence  of  her 
caftlc  w’as  ohflirate  ;  but  it  w’as  at 
length  taken  by  ftorm  ;  and  the  lady, 
w  ith  part  ol  her  garrijbn,  w'as  killed. 
Among  other  captives  was  Forka’s 
young  daughter  and  heirefs,  whr, 
whtli  all  her  w-ealth,  became  the  prize 
of  the  conqueror. 

Many  other  examples  might  be 
given ;  but  it  may  be  fufficient  for 
the  preient  lubjecl  to  oblerve  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  dignified  behaviour 
v’hich  diflinguilhed  the  Arabian  wo¬ 
men,  long  before  and  after  Moham¬ 
med,  points  clearly  to  a  confcioulhcis 
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a  Tartar  lady,  mother  of  Mohammed, 
Sukan  of  Kliarezme,  was  a  priacers 
of  uncommon  abilities,  and  had  fuch 
an  afcendancy  over  her  fon,  that  Ihe, 
ill  a  great  msafurc,  governed  the 
kingdom  ;  which,  before  the  invafion 
of  Jengiz  Khan,  was  coniidered  as 
the  mod  powerful  in  the  Eall: ;  and 
the  court  the  moll  magnilicent  and 
polite.  Yet  ladies  of  the  finl  diilinc- 
tion  thoug.'it  it  not  inconfi.lenc  with 
the  delicacy  of  their  fex  to  take  the 
field  againll  the  Moguls.  They  made 
alfo  many  fallies  during  the  liege  of 
the  capital,  which  held  out  near 
twelve  months,  againil  a  prodigious 
army  commanded  by  three  of  Jeiigiz 
Khan’s  fons.  And,  when  it  was 
taken  at  lail  by  alTmlt,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  male  and  female,  retired  fight¬ 
ing  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and  from 
ftreeC  to  ilreet,  till,  according  to  the 
lowed  compu  ation,  above  a  hundred 
thoufand  were  killed.  The  fplrit, 
indeed,  of  the  Kharezmian  women, 
has  induced  fome  writers  to  confider 
them  as  the  defeendants  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Amazons. 

(To  be  conclude!  in  our  next.) 

A  FABLE.  By  Linn?eus.  I 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  feven  wife 
men  of  Greece  were  met  toge¬ 
ther  at  Athens,  and  it  was  propofed 
that  every  one  of  them  Ihould  men¬ 
tion  what  he  thonght  the  greatell 
wonder  in  the  creation.  One  of 
them,  of  higher  conceptions  than  the 
reft,  propofed  the  opinion  of  fome  of 
the  aftronomers  about  the  fixed  liars, 
which  they  believed  to  be  fo  many 
funs,  that  had  each  their  planets  rol¬ 
ling  about  them,  and  were  ftored 
with  plants  and  animals  like  this 
earth.  Fired  with  this  thought,  they 
agreed  to  lupplicate  Jupiter,  that  he 
would  at  leall  permit  them  to  take  a 
journey  to  the  moon,  and  ftay  there 
three  days,  in  order  to  fee  the  won¬ 
ders  of  that  place,  and  give  an  ac- 
rount  of  them  at  their  return.  Ju- 
Vql.  L, 


1  piter  conlented,  and  order  them  to  af- 
I  femble  on  a  high  mountain,  where 
j  there  Ihouid  be  a  cloud  ready  to  con¬ 
vey  them  »o  the  place  they  deliretl  to 
fee.  'fhey  picked  out  .fome  ehofen 
companions,  who  might  ailitl  tncin 
in  deferibin^  and  painting  the  ob¬ 
jects  they  iTiould  meet  with.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  moon,  and 
found  a  palace  there  v.^ell  fitted  up 
for  their  reception.  The  next  day^ 
being  very  much  fatigued  with  tluir 
joui  ney,  t.aey  kept  quiet  at  home  ill 
noon,  and  being  ftill  faint,  the'-  le- 
freiheJ  ciiemfclves  with  a  moll  d  Jici- 
ous  entcftaininent,  which  they  rehlh- 
ed  lo  well,  that  it  overcame  tlieir  cu- 
riolity.  This  day  they  only  firvV 
thivnigh  the  windows  that  ckiighiful 
fpoc,  adorned  v/ith  the  moll  beauriiul 
fiowers,  to  which  the  bcaois  of  the 
fun  gave  an  uncommon  luUre,  and 
heard  the  Tinging  of  the  moil  mclodi- 
ousbirds,  till  evening  C-one  on.  i  he 
next  day  they  arofe  very  early,  in  or¬ 
der  to  begin  rheir  ohrervations  ;  but 
Ib.ne  very  beautiful  young  ladies  cf 
that  country  coming  ro  make  tuem  a 
villr,  udvifed  them  firil  to  recruit 
rheir  llrength  b.“f()re  they  cxpoled 
themfelves  to  the  laborious  talk  they 
were  about  to  undertake. 

The  deiic  ite  meats,  the  rich  w!ncs, 
the  beauty  of  ihefe  daml'cls,  prevailed 
over  the  refolution  of  the  llraugcrs, 
A  tine  concert  of  mufic  is  introduced; 
tiie  young  ones  b  gin  to  tlancc,  and 
all  is  turned  to  jollity  ;  fo  that  this 
w!i(de  day  was  fpeiit  in  gallaniiy,  till 
fome  or  the  neignbouring  inhabitants 
rrrowinir  envi')us  at  their  mirth,  rulh- 

O  ^ 

cd  ill  with  fwords.  The  elder  part 
of  the  company  tried  to  appeafe  the 
younger,  promiTing  the  very  next 
day  they  would  bring  the  rioters  to 
j  iliicc.  Tills  they  performed,  and 
the  third  d.iy  the  caufe  was  heard, 
and  what  with  accuTations,  pleadiags, 
exceptions,  and  tiie  judgment  itielf, 
the  whole  day  was  taken  up,  on 
which  the  term  fet  by  Jupiter  .  xpi- 
red. — On  tueir  return  to  Greece,  all 
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bed,  blit  all  they  could  tell  was — 
they  knew  no  more  than — that  the 
ground  was  covered  with  green,  in¬ 
termixed  with  Howers,  and  that  the 
birds  lung  among  the  branches  of  | 
the  trees;  but  what  kind  of  flowers 
they  faw,  or  what  kind  of  birds 
they  heard,  they  could  not  relate. 
Upon  this  they  were  treated  every 
where  with  contempt. 

If  we  apply  this  fable  to  men  of 
the  prefent  age,  we  lhall  perceive  a 
very  juft  fimilitudc.  By  thofe  three 
days  the  fable  denotes  the  three  ages 
of  man.  Firft,  youth  :  in  which  we 
are  too  feeble  in  every  refpedt  to  look 
into  the  w’orks  of  the  Creator ;  all 
that  feafon  is  given  up  to  idlenefs, 
luxury,  and  paftiine.  Seeondly,  man¬ 
hood  :  in  which  men  are  employed 
in  feiline,  marrying,  educating  chil¬ 
dren,  providing  fortunes  for  them, 
and  railing  a  tainily.  Thirdly,  old 
age ;  in  which,  after  having  made 
their  fortunes,  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  law-fuits,  and  proceedings  rela- 


Verfailles,  where  the  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  equally  adopted  it,  with  a 
view  of  difplaying  at  once  a  brilliant 
ring,  a  handfome  fnuff-box,  and  a 
fine  hand  ;  the  jewellers  and  perfiv- 
mers  availed  themfelves  of  the  occa- 


difplayed  in  this  elegant  manceuvre 
to  the  greateft  advantage. 

Fafliion  foon  became  habit ;  and 
fnulF,  from  being  little  more  than  an 
attendant  upon  the  Graces,  foon  be¬ 
came  a  dilgrace  to  the  lovely  trio. 
Politicians  took  fnuff  in  profufion,  to 
purge  off  the  crudities  of  their  brains, 
and  enable  them  to  think  with  clear- 
nefs  and  penetration  upon  the  inte- 
refts  of  princes  and  the  machinations 
of  cabinets  ;  and  whilft  they  were  fet¬ 
tling  the  ftate  of  nations,  they  entire¬ 
ly  overlooked  their  naufeous  bedaub¬ 
ed  coats  and  cravats.  Old  maids  at¬ 
tached  themfelves  to  it,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  fpleen,  and  divert  their 
thoughts  from  the  painful  reflexion, 
that  they  were  deltined  to  lead  apes 
in  hell.  Poets  took  it  for  want  of 
thought,  to  court  the  Mufes,  and  in- 
i  fpire  their  lays  ;  and  even  cooks  took 
it,  (difgufting  idea  !)  probably  to 
brown  and  enrich  their  fauces. 

Such  was  the  rife  and  progrefs  oi 
fnuff-taking. 

Smoking  was  of  an  e»irlier  date, 
and  we  are  told,  how  true  we  w  ill 
not  pretend  to  fay,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  the  firft  who  intt'oduceJ 
it  into  Europe.  An  anecdote  is  add¬ 
ed  to  fupport  this  authority,  which  is, 


On  the  Extravagant  Ufe  (^Tobacco. 
To  Publisher, 

S  I  R, 

IN  the  coiirfe  of  my  acquaintance, 
I  have  made  feveral, remarks  upon 
liich  as  have  ufed  tobacco  in  its  diffe¬ 
rent  forms,  and  according  to  its  va¬ 
rious  applications.  To  begin  with 
the  inoft  polite  confumers  of  this  com¬ 
modity,  1  muft  notice  the  fnuff-takers. 
This  pradlice,  which  has  now  been  in 
vogue  for  upwards  of  a  century  (for 
let  it  not  be  imagined  it  was  a  preva¬ 
lent  cuftom  from  our  earlieft  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  tobacco)  originated 
in  France,  and  became  a  falhion 
about  the  time  that  Lewis  XIV.  aim- 
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that  upon  his  return  to  England,  be¬ 
ing  in*  his  cabin  fumigating  with  a 
tube,  one  of  his  fervants  entering 
with  a  bucket  of  water,  and  fancying 
his  mailer,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
circumllance,  had  accidentally  fct 
himfelf  on  fire,  emptied  the  contents 
of  the  vefTel  upon  Sir  Walter,  to  ex- 
tinguifii  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  finok- 
ing  has  made  its  way  into  moil  parts 
of  Europe,  though  feldom  in  polite 
company,  where  it  is  now  utterly  ex¬ 
ploded.  I  lhall  not  enter  into  a  me¬ 
dical  enquiry  with  refpe^fl  to  its  utili-  | 
ty,  or  pernicious  quality  ;  as  much 
may  in  this  refpe^l  depend  upon  con- 
llitution,  or  habit  of  body,  as  well  as 
circumftance.s  and  fituations ;  but  it 
feems  more  immediately  neceffary  for 
a  phlegmatic  race  of  people,  fuch  as 
the  Dutch,  who  are  perhaps  the 
greatell  fmokers  in  the  world,  (as  in 
deed  we  have  too  much  reafon  to  fay, 
from  fome  recent  tranfaiflions),  and 
who,  though  they  do  not  vociferate 
much,  and  are  with  difticuky  com¬ 
pelled  to  anfwer  any  lawful  queilions, 
but  “  ad  refirendinn,**  certainly  pay 
it  away  with  thinking  and  deep  medi¬ 
tation.  To  fuch  profclfirs  of  taci¬ 
turnity,  it  certainly  may  be,  as  it  of¬ 
ten  is,  of  infinite  life,  as  they  may  nod 
for  a  whole  night,  or  a  whole  w'eek, 
and  amufe  themfolves  with  the  fumes 
of  this  foporinc  weed. 

With  regard  to  chewing,  or  the 
quidills,  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  clalfcs  ;  thofe  wdio  chew^  from 
habit,  thole  who  chew  from  neceillly, 
and  thofe  w^hochew  from  choice.  In 
the  firft  clafs  may  be  ranged  our  fol- 
diers  and  failors,  whofe  polls  and  lla- 
tinns  depriving  them  of  any  other 
amnfement,  it  at  leall  ferves  to  divert 
their  thoughts.  In  the  feconJ  clafs, 
are  the  unfortunate  guells  of  Duke 
Humphrey,  who  w^alk  the  Park,  and 
count  the  trees  for  a  dinner  ;  and 
who,  after  difgufli ng  thernfelves,  if 
pofTible,  with  the  nauleous  vapours  of 
eating-cellars  in  St  Giles’s,  finds  Hill 
that  hanger  creeps  upon  them,  and 


nothing  but  a  quid  can  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  famine.  In  the  laft  clafs 
are  thofe  who  chew  by  eK>5lion  :  not 
that  they  approve  of  it,  or  that  it  af¬ 
fords  them  the  fmalleft  gratification  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  find  it  often 
creates  a  naufea,  and  diilurbs  the 
whole  ceconomy  of  their  llomachs — 
but  then  it  is  the  thing — It  is  bucl^ilh, 

d - me  ! — What  foxhuiuer  would 

not  take  a  quid  in  the  morning  ? — • 
Talli-ho  !  Talli-ho! 

Thefe,  I  think,  in  miniature,  in¬ 
clude  different  deferiptions  of  the 
confiimers  of  tobacco.  As  to  Sir 
Archy  Macfarcafm,  who  carries  fnuff 
loofe  in  Ins  pocket,  and  takes  it  by 
handfuls — he  that  fmokes  himfelf  in¬ 
to  a  cojifumption,  for  the  honour  of 
being  maker  of  fo  many  pipes  ;  r.r, 
he  who  keep:  a  conflant  quid  in  ins 
cheek,  to  Ihevv  that  he  is  up  to  every 

thing - r  leave  them  to  the  piinilli- 

menc  of  their  own  follies,  vices,  and 
crimes. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  but 
No  Tobifit'oniJJy  as  you  viay  hc’ui 

A  rernarkahh  Sicry  of  Mahomi-t  HI. 

IN  arbitrary,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  Eaiiern  governments,  mo 
narchs  have  been  generally  ptnl  up, 
like  Montezuma,  in  their  palaces : 
j  they  were  permitted  to  fee  no 
but  thro’  tlie  falfe  medium  of  tlwir  mi¬ 
nions  and  regent  mini  tiers  ;  yet  even 
there,  in  ipite  of  every  wa’cldul  eye 
of  the  pniltical  Argus,  truth  lomc- 
times  lias  found  me. ins  lo  llc.il  imper¬ 
ceptibly  by,  and  dart  a  falutary  ray  of 
light  on  the  imperial  llave,  to  deliver 
him  at  once  irom  error  and  from  bon¬ 
dage.  The  wit  of  man  is  fertile  in 
inventions,  and  fabtile  in  arrdices,  in 
order  to  attain  the  wifiicd-for  end. 
It  will  transform  itfelf,  with  Proteus, 
into  a  thoufand  Ibapes  ;  and  wiu.n  it 
cannot  pafs  the  tower  of  brafs,  and  the 
barkitig  cciitineis  at  the  gates,  it  will, 
like  Jupiter,  drop  througli  the  ceiling 
in  a  golden  ihov.’er.  We  read  of 


amorous  intrigues  being  brought  to 
a  iiappy  iflTue  in  feraglios,  by  the 
h.'lp  of  nol'egays,  in  which  every  hgti- 
rative  flower  had  its  appropriated 
and  well  underftood  meaning.  Con- 
fpiralors  caiyry  on  their  trenfonabie 
co'rrefpondences  by  hieroglyphics  and  j 
cyphers  ;  and  pigeons  have  been 
employed  fucctfsfully  as  mefl'engers 
to  convey  notice  of  approaching  htc- 
cour  to  befieged  citadels.  But  no^  to 
v’^ander  from  the  point  in  view*  a 
lucky  ftratagem  of  this  fort  once 
ved  an  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  (1 
think  it  was  Mahomet  III.)  from  im¬ 
minent  deftrudtion.  This  Prince  had, 
from  his  infancy,  been  bred  up  to 
the  downy  pillow  of  cafe,  a  love  of 
folirude,  and  taught  to  place  his  chief 
felicity  in  a  quiet  and  indulgent  reign. 
T'pon  this  fyllem  he  iiad  retired  into 
the  inmofl  rtcefs  of  his  feraclio, 
where  tew  of  his  baihaws  had  accefs 
to  him.  Ke  had  filed  for  peace  to 
the  Chriftians,  which  they  had  refu- 
fed  him.  His  polTeflinns;  by  the  ne- 
glcifl  of  the  prime  vizir,  were  conti¬ 
nually  mouldering  away  from  him. 
The  Prince  of  M  insfeldt  took  Stri- 
gonium  ;  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur  fei  /ed  1 
upon  Alba  Regalis,  and  tiie  Arch¬ 
duke  of  Aiiflria,  the  lower  town  ot 
Buda ;  the  Knights  of  Malta  made 
themfclves  mafter  of  Lepanto  ;  Mol¬ 
davia,  Wallachia,  and  Tranfylvania 
fhook  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Igno¬ 
rant  of  the  difafters  of  his  country, 
the  Sultan  ftill  reflgned  himfclf  to 
his  dpmcflic  pJeafures.  The  people 
ha'J  complained  in  vain ;  their  mife- 
ries  became  intolerable,  becaufe  they 
now  began  to  defpair  of  redrefs.  The 
(late  was  evidently  on  the  brink  of 
anarchy  and  confuflon.  In  th:fe 
alarming  circumftances  one  '  of  thie 
ichoglansjor  pages, who  had  been  bred 
up  with  him,  and  had  a  real  aftedtion 
for  his  perfoii,  bethought  himfelf  of 
an  expedient  to  apprife  his  prince  of 
^e  impending  danger.  He  knew 
the  favourite  fpot  in  the  garden,  and 
the  hour  at  which  his  mafter  regularly 
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The  Sultan  waked  as  from  a  trance, 
and  calling  lor  his  guards  flew  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  capital.  He  advanced  to¬ 
wards  his  Jiiiizaries,  who  w'ere  upon 
the  very  point  of  mutiny  ;  when  one 
anioiigil  them,  venerable  with  grey 
ha  rs,  and  whofe  face  was  covrrreJ 
all  over  with  honourable  fears,  ftep- 
ped  forward,  and  with  a  firm  tone  ol 
voice  thus  accoiled  him  : 

“  Moft  dreadful  commander  of  the 
faichiul, 

We  the  Spahis  and  Janizaries, 
thy  obedient  flaves,  full  ol  grid’  and 
difappolntment  to  fee  a  great  part  of 
thine  empire  in  danger  of  being  loft, 
intreat  to  know  of  thee  the  ca:Ue 
why  thy  greatnefs  doth  not  remedy 
it,  and  employ  the  means  which  God 
hath  given  thee  ;  and  why  To  many 
of  the  rebels,  after  their  repeated  en¬ 
deavours  in  Afi.i  to  dethrone  the*, 
are  ^o\v  advanced  to  fuch  honours 
and  dignities,  as  of  right  belong  to 
thy  moit  laithfui  oflicers  and  ferv.^iits? 
How  long  wilt  thou  thus  fuiRr  thy 
feif  to  be  feduced  and  blinded  by  the 
j)roud  vizir  and  his  baihaws,  to  the 
dilhonour  of  thyfelf,  and  hurt  of  thy 
good  fubjeds  ? — At  length  open  thine 
eyes,  and  fee  their  deceit,  and  how 
much  they  abufc  thy  powder.  Or, 
feed:  thou  our  calamities,  yet  wilt  not, 
wiih  found  judgment,  trace  irom 
wdience  diofe  evils  come  ?  and  how 
thofe  rebel  upftarrs,  in  whom  thou 
putted  thy  greateft  truft,  ftiiJy  not 
tor  thy  piofir,  or  tliat  ot  the  com¬ 
monweal^  but  only  how  by  all  means 
to  enrich  rhemfelves  ?  We  love  and 
honour  thee,  and  therefore  hate  the 
mifereants  who  thus  betray  thee. 
Let  them  receive  the  piuiithment  due 
to  their  crimes,  and  may ’ll  thou,  O 
Sukan,  live  for  ever.’* 

•  At  thefe  hill  woirds,  an  univerfal 
fhout  of  approbation  burft  forth,  and 
all  the  people  echoed  with  one  voice, 
‘‘  May  tne  bulcan  live  for  ever.” 

Maiiomet  now,  for  the  firll  time. 


felt  the  force  of  trutli:  his  generous 
heart  wMs  touched  with  the  afFedio- 
nate  exprefllons  of  his  fubjeifls;  he  de* 
livered  up  to  their  relentinent  the  au¬ 
thors  ol  their  grievances,  and  ol  his 
danger  ;  he  reftored  to  his  confidence, 
and  to  their  polls,  the  ancient 
fervants  ol  his  prcdeccifor  Amurath, 
wdio  were  dellrvcdly  iu  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  their  juft  dealings  and  known 
moderation.  He  w’as  c-mdudtd  back 
to  his  fer.iglio  with  praife  and  joyful 
acclamations;  and  concord,  difciplinc, 
and  good  order  weie  again  eftablilhed 
in  Conftantinople. 

On  the  ridiculous  Ctiftom  of  introducing 
Children  to  all  kinds  of  Company, 

To  the  Printer,  6c. 

S  I  R, 

NOrHING,  in  my  apprehenfinn, 
argues  .i  greater  want  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  or  betrays  a  more  illiberal 
and  vulgar  education,  than  the  ridi-^ 
culous  cuftom  which  fome  people  have 
of  introducing  children  into  tiie  com¬ 
pany  of  all  perfons  who  come  to  their 
houfes,  and  making  them  the  chief 
topic  of  converfation  'fhe  company 
of  child?  en  is  extremely  diLgreeabIc 
to  moft  people  at  all  times  ;  and  it  is 
rendered  ftill  more  fo,  by  the  unwar- 
rantabk  liberties  which  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fuffered  to  take. 

1  was  led  into  thefe  rcfle(flions  by 
being  a  few  days  ago  at  the  houle  of 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  in  the 
city,  who  had  very  cordially  prelfci 
me  to  partake  of  a  chance  dinner  (as 
he  was  plcafed  to  teriii  it)  with  him- 
feif  aiid  v^lfe.  My  Iriciid  is  a  good 
kind  of  man,  and  is  never  better 
pleafc'd  than  wiien  he  is  exercifing 
die  benevolence  of  his  dlfpofition,  by 
afliftiug  his  fellow-creatures  to  the 
uimoil  of  his  power.  He  never  draws 
hafty  and  illiberal  concliifions  ;  bur.  is 
ever  ready  to  frame  an  excufe  for 
thofe  who  have  erred  in  their  un¬ 
guarded  moments.  To  fum  np  his 
charadcr  in  a  few  words,  “  he  [■,  a 


herfelf  in  her  favourite  topic  ;  and  if 
any  minute  circumitance  was  omitted 
by  the  mamma,  one  of  the  young 
makers,  or  mifs,  would  inllantly  help 
her  out.  Matter  Billy  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  faying,  “  Mamma,  you 
forgot  to  tell  the  gentleman  how  1 
did  one  day,  you  know,  when  1  went 
to  my  grand^papa’s.'’ — “  True,  child 
(fiys  the  mother),  Pll  relate  that 
circumftance  prelently.’’  Fortunatelv, 
however,  for  me,  the  entrance  of  a 
fervant  with  a  mcffage  put  the  hory 
out  of  her  head,  and  thus  I  efcaped  it. 

During  the  dinner,  Mafter  Billy 
being  feated  clofe  to  me,  1  was  in 
continual  danger,  as  well  from  his 
refractory  legs  (which  were  never  at 
reft,  but  kicking  me  every  moment), 
as  from  the  aukward  manner  in  which 
his  knife  and  fork  were  held  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  frequently  fuddtnly  held  up 
near  my  face,  to  the  very  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  my  eyes.  Thefe  fudden  ftarts 
the  weak  mother  conftdered  as  m^rks 
of  a  fprightly  difpofition,  and  not  of 
a  rude  behaviour. 

When  Mifs  Hetty  wanted  to  drink, 
(he  applied  to  her  mamma,  from  whom 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  requeilcd 
to  help  her  (the  cup  being  placed  on 
the  table  near  me)  ;  but  as  I  was  not 
fond  of  drinking  out  of  a  glafs  after 
a  child  had  coughed  in  it,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  obferving,  that  the  glafs 
was  rather  too  large  for  the  young 
lady,  expecting  that  one  of  a  fmallcr 
fize  would  have  been  immediately  or¬ 
dered.  This  not  being  done,  with 
fome  reluiftance  1  handed  the  large 
glafs  to  Mifs  Hetty,  who,  in  return, 
did  me  the  honour  of  politely  drinking 
my  health,  by  her  mamma’s  exprefs 
orders ;  and,  as  I  expected,  proved  a 
little  pthifica!  before  Ihe  had  done 
drinking,  confequently  part  of  the 
beer  which  fhe  ought  to  have  fwal- 
iowed  returned  into  the  glafs.  Maf- 
ter  Billy  and  his  brother  drank  witii 
very  little  more  decency,  each  of 
whom  were  alfo  reminded  that  they 
Ihculd  always  drink  to  the  company. 


real  good  man.”  PoftefTed  of  all 
thofe  great  qualities  which  ftiine  lo 
confpicuoufly  in  him,  I  made  not  the 
leaft  doubt  but  he  had  choien  for  his 
partner  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  of 
her  fex ;  for  fure  I  am,  he  is  truly 
deferving  of  the  moft  amiable  wo¬ 
man.  In  this,  however,  I  was  not  a 
little  difappointed.  On  my  firft  en¬ 
trance  into  the  room,  1  confels  I  was 
not  much  ft  ruck  with  the  appearance 
of  his  lady.  However,  I  fufpended 
ray  judgment,  not  doubting  but  that 
I  Ihould  foon  difeover  in  her  fome 
eminent  qualities  to  recompence  for 
the  indifference  of  her  perfon.  Here 
again  I  >vas  deceived  ;  her  temper, 
her  manner,  her  difpofition,  her  every 
look  and  a»ftion,  were  diametrically 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  her  unfortunate 
partner.  He  was  all  mildnefs,  com¬ 
placency,  and  good-humour— fhe, 
perverfe,  morofe,  and  ill  natured. 
Her  behaviour  rendered  my  fituatioh 
truly  difagreeable  :  yet  it  foon  be¬ 
came  infinitely  more  fo  ;  for,  to  my 
great  mortification,  no  fooner  did  the 
dinner  make  its  appearance,  than  in 
came  the  two  little  mafters  and  mifs, 
agreeably  to  their  mamma’s  ufual 
cuftom  of  introducing  them  to  dine 
with  ftrangers,  though  fhe  knew  it 
was  extremely  difagreeable  to  her 
hulband.  For  a  confiderable  time 
the  converfation  was  entirely  engrof- 
fed  by  my  friend’s  beloved  rib  with  an 
account  of  her  brats,  the  feveral 
pranks  they  played,  and  the  narrow 
efcapes  which  the  dear  things  had 
met  with  ;  not  omitting  feveral  bodily 
infirmities  they  laboured  under  ; 
which,  it  muft  be  confelfed,  was  not 
one  of  the  moft  agreeable  fubje(fts, 
efpecially  at  a  time  w^hen  I  was  juft 
preparing  to  ftick  my  knife  into  a  fine 
turkey.  I  faw  by  my  friend’s  looks 
that  he  would  gladly  have  turned  the 
converfation,  had  it  been  in  his  power; 
but  fuch  were  the  volubility  of  his 
wife’s  tongue,  and  the  perverfenefs  of 
her  temper,  that  the  more  fhe  percei¬ 
ved  his  wnUies,  the  morg  the  indvilged, 
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Judge,  Mr  Printer,  what  a  dlfagree- 
able  fituatiun  I  was  in.  We  had,  it 
is  true,  a  comfirtahle  dinner  before  us; 
but  never  in  the  whole  courle  of  my 
lite  did  I  make  fo  comfort hfs  a  meal. 

I  hope  the  inferting  this  letter  in 
your  valuable  Mifcellany  will  have 
fome  effe<5t  towards  abolilhing  that 
lidiculous  cuftom  of  introducing  chil¬ 
dren  into  company  before  they  are  of 
a  proper  age  to  behave  themfelves 
with  decency.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your’s,  &c.  F.  S. 


K- 


!>■ 


j 


On  GEN  I  US  and  TA  S  TE.  Froin 
Reynold’/  Acadonical  Difesurfs, 

IT  has  been  the  fate  of  arts  to  be 
enveloped  in  myfterioiis  and  in- 
comprehenfible  language,  as  if  it  was 
thought  neceirary  that  even  the  terms 
fhould  correfpond  to  the  idea  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  inflability  and  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  rules  which  they  exprefl'ed. 

To  fpeak  of  genius  and  taile,  as  ' 
any  way  connected  with  reafon  or 
common  fenfc,  w’ould  be,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  fome  towering  talkers,  to 
fpeak  like  a  man  w^ho  polfelTed  nei¬ 
ther,  who  had  never  felt  that  enthu- 
fiafiii,  or,  to  ufe  their  own  inflated 
language,  was  never  warmed  by  that 
Promethean  lire  which  animates  the 
canvas  and  vivifies  the  marble. 

If,  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  T  ap¬ 
pear  to  degrade  art  by  bringing  her 
down  from  her  vifionary  fituation  in 
the  clouds,  it  is  only  to  give  her  a 
more  foliJ  manlion  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  necelfary  that  at  fome  time  or 
other  we  Ihould  fee  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  impofe  on  our- 
felves  by  that  falfe  magnitude  with 
which  objed^>  appear  when  viewed  in- 
dillinclly  as  through  a  mift. 

We  will  allow  a  poet  to  exprefs  his 
meaning,  when  his  meaning  is  not 
well  known  to  himlclf,  w’ith  a  certain 
degree  of  obfcuriiy,  as  it  is  one  fource 
of  the  fublime.  But  w’hen,  in  plain 
prole,  we  gravely  talk  of  courting  the 
mufc  in  lhady  bow  ers ;  waiting  the 


call  and  infpiration  of  genius,  finding 
out  where  he  inhabits,  and  where  he 
is  to  be  invoked  with  the  greatefl  fiic- 
cefs  ;  of  attending  to  times  and  fca- 
fons  w*hen  the  iuiagination  Ihoots 
with  t’Je  greacell  vigour,  whether  at 
the  fummer  folflice  or  the  equinox  ; 
fagacioully  oblerving  how  much  the 
wild  freedom  and  liberty  of  imagina¬ 
tion  is  cramped  by  attention  to  efla- 
blifhed  rules ;  and  how^  this  lame  ima¬ 
gination  begins  to  grow  dim  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  fmothered  and  deadened 
by  too  much  judgment.  When  we 
talk  fnch  language,  or  entertain  fuc]>. 
fentiments  as  thefe,  vve  generally  rcll 
contented  with  mere  words,  or  at 
bell  entertain  notions  not  only  ground- 
lefs,  but  pernicious. 

If  all  this  means  what  it  is  very 
poilible  was  originally  intended  only 
to  be  meant,  that  in  order  to  culti¬ 
vate  an  art,  a  man  feeludes  himfelf 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
retires  into  the  country  at  particular 
feafons  ;  or  that  at  one  time  of  the 
year  his  body  is  in  better  health,  and 
confequently  his  mind  litter  for  the 
bufmefs  of  hard  thinklm*:  than  at  ano- 
ther  time  ;  or  that  the  mind  m.iy  be 
fatigued  and  grow  confuled  by  long 
and  unrernitted  application;  this  1 
can  underlland.  I  can  likewiie  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  man  eminent  when 
young  lor  poirefling  poetical  imagina¬ 
tion,  may,  from  having  taken  ano¬ 
ther  road,  fo  neglect  its  cultivation, 
as  to  lliew  ieis  of  its  powers  in  hi} 
latter  life.  But  I  am  perfiiaded, 
that  fcaice  a  poet  is  to  be  found, 
from  Homer  down  to  *l)r\den,  w’ho 
preferved  a  found  mind  in  a  lour*d 
body,  and  continued  praftiling  his 
profeiTion  to  the  very  lait,  W'lioie  later 
works  are  not  as  replete  with  the  fire 
of  imagination,  as  thoft  which  were 
produced  in  his  more  youthlnl  days. 

To  underlland  literally  tiiefe  me¬ 
taphors  or  ideas  expreff-'d  in  poetical 
language,  lecins  to  be  equally  ablurd 
as  to  conclude,  that  becaufe  painters 
fomciiiucs  reprefeut  poets  wilting 


from  the  didates  of  a  little  winged 
bov  or  genius,  and  this  lame  genius 
did  really  inform  liim  in  a  whifper 
\rhat  he  was  to  write  ;  and  that  he  is 
himfelf  but  a  mere  machine,  uncon- 
feious  of  the  operation  of  kis  own 
mind. 

Opinions  generally  received  and 
floatinwi  in  the  world,  whether  true  or 
falfc,  we  naturally  adopt  and  make 
Our  own  ;  they  may  be  confidered  as 
a  kind  of  inheritance  to  which  we 
fucceed  and  are  tenants  for  life,  and 

polferity  very 
ich  we  re- 


ment  is  given,  without  our  knov 
why,  and  without  our  being  under  tne 
I  lealt  obligation  to  reafon,  precept,  or 
experience. 

One  can  fcarce  ftate  thefe  opinions 
without  expofing  their  abfurdiiy;  vet 
they  are  conftantly  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  particularly  of  artiUs.  They 
who  have  thought  ferioufly  on  this 
fubjed,  do  not  carry  the  point  fo  far ; 
yet  1  am  perfuaded,  that  even  among 
thofefewwho  may  be  called  thinkers, 
the  prevalent  opinion  gives  lels  than 
it  ought  to  the  powers  of  reafon;  and 
confi  Jers  the  principles  of  tafie,  which 
give  ail  their  authority  to  the  rules  of 
art,  as  more  fluduating,  and  as  hav¬ 
ing  lefs  folid  foundations  than  we 
lhall  find,  upon  examination,  they 
really  have. 

The  common  fitylng,  that  fofies  are 
not  to  he  difptited^  .owes  its  intiuenre, 
and  its  general  reception,  to  the  fame 
error  which  leads  us  to  imagine  it  of 
too  high  original  to  fubmit  to  tlie 
authority  of  an  earthly  tribunal.  It 
will  likewife  correfpond  with  the 
notions  of  thofe  who  confider  ir  as  a 
mere  phantom  of  the  imagination,  fo 
devoid  of  fubftance  as  to  elude  all 
criticifm. 

We  often  appear  to  differ  in  fenli- 
ments  from  each  other,  merelv  from 
the  inaccuracy  of  terms,  as  we  are  not 
obliged  to  fpeak  always  with  critical 
exadnefs.  Something  of  this  too  may 
arife  from  want  of  words  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  exprefs  the  more  nice  diferi- 
minations  vvliich  a  deep  invelligarion 
difeovers.  A  great  deal,  however,  of 
this  diifcrence  vanilhes,  when  each 
opinion  is  tolerably  explained  and  un- 


wliich  we  leave  to  our 
near  in  the  coiidiiron  in  wi 
ceiyed  it; 

man’s  power  either  to  impair  or  im¬ 
prove  it. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  opinions, 
like  current  coin  in  its  circulation,  we 
arc  obliged  to  take  without  weighing 
Or  examining ;  but  by  this  inevitable 
inattention,  many  adulterated  pieces 
are  received,  which,  when  we  feriouf¬ 
ly  eftimate  our  wealth,  we  miift  tnrow 
away.  So  the  colledor  of  popular 
opinions,  when  he  embodies  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  forms  a  fy fie m,  mull  fe pa- 
rate  thofe  which  arc  true  from  thofe 
W'hich  are  only  plaufihle.  But  it  be¬ 
comes  more  peculiarly  a  duty  to  the 
pn^felfors  of  art  not  to  let  any  opi¬ 
nions  relative  to art  pafs  unexa 
mined.  The  caution  and  circumfpec- 
tion  required  in  fuch  examinations  we 
lhall  prefcntly  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining. 

Genius  and  tallc,  in  their  common 
acceptation,  appear  to  be  very  nearly 
related ;  the  dilFereiice  lies  only  in 
this,  that  genius  has  liiperadded  to  it 
a  habit  or  power  of  execution.  Or 
\vc  may  fay  that  taftc,  when  this  powder 
is  added,  changes  its  name,  and  is 
called  genius.  They  both,  in  the  po¬ 
pular  opinion,  pretend  to  an  entire 
exemption  from  the  itflrainl  of  rules. 
It  is  fuppoled  that  their  powders  are 
intuitive  ;  that  under  the  name  of  ge¬ 
nius  great  works  are  produced,  and 
under  the  name  of  taftc  an  exact  jiidg-  j 
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tliofc  truths  which  refer  to  the  mod 
general  and  moft  unalterable  princi¬ 
ples  of  human  nature,  to  works  which 
are  only  to  be  produced  by  the  great- 
.  eft  efforts  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing.  However  inconvenient  this  may 
be,  we  are  obliged  to  take  words  as 
we  find  them  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to 
diftinguifh  the  things  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

We  may  let  pafs  thofe  things  which 
aie  at  once  fubjeds  of  tafte  and  fenfe, 
and  whi(  h  having  as  much  certainty 
as  the  fenfes'  thcmfelves,  give  no  oc- 
cafion  to  enquiry  or  difpute.  The  na¬ 
tural  appetite,  or  tafte  of  the  human 
mind,  is  for  truth  ;  whether  that  truth 
refults  from  the  real  agreement  or 
equality  of  original  ideas  among  them-  . 
felves  ;  from  the  agreement  of  the  re- 
prefcntation  of  any  objedl  with  the 
thing  reprefentcd  ;  or  from  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  the  feveral  parts  of  any 
arrangement  with  each  other.  It  is 
the  very  fame  tafte  which  relifhes  a 
demonftration  in  geometry,  that  is  i 
pleafed  with  the  refemblance  of  a 
pidture  to  an  original,  and  touched 
with  the  harmony  of  mufic. 

All  thefe  have  unalterable  and  fixed 
foundations  in  nature,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  equally  inveftigated  by  reafon, 
and  known  by  ftudy ;  fome  with  more, 
feme  with  lefs  clearnefs,  but  all  ex- 
adlly  in  the  fame  way.  A  picture  : 
that  is  unlike  is  falfe  Difpropor-  '■ 
tionate  ordonnance  of  parts  is  not  ; 
right ;  becaufe  it  cannot  be  true,  un-  ‘ 
til  it  ceafes  to  be  a  contradidtion  to  af-  ! 
fert,  that  the  parts  have  no  relation  • 
to  the  whole.  Colouring  is  true  i 
where  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  the 
eye,  from  brightnefs,  from  foftnefs,  \ 
from  harmony,  from  refemblance;  l\ 
becaufe  thefe  a?ree  with  their  objedf  :i 
nature f  and  therefore  are  true;  as  true 
as  mathematical  demonftration  ;  but ; 
known  to  be  true  only  to  thofe  who  j 
ftudy  thefe  things. 

But  bcfides  realy  there  is  alfo  appa¬ 
rent  truth,  or  opinion,  or  prejudice. 
With  regard  to  real  truth,  when  it  is 
VoL.  LI. 
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known,  the  tafte  which  conforms  to 
it,  is,  and  muft  be,  uniform  With 
regard  to  the  fecond  fort  of  truth, 
which  may  be  called  truth  upon  fuf- 
ferance,’or  truth  by  courtefy,  It  is  hot 
fixed,  but  variable.  How’cver,  whilft 
thefe  opinions  and  prejudices,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  continue,  they 
operate  as  truth  ;  arid  the  art,  whofe 
office  it  is  to  pleafe  the  mind,  as  well 
as  inftrudl  it,  muft  diredl  itfelf  accord¬ 
ing  to  opinion^  or  it  will  not  attain  its 
end. 

In  proportion  as  thefe  prejudices 
are  know  n  to  be  generally  diffufed,  br 
long  received,  the  tafte  which  con¬ 
forms  to  them  approaches  nearer  to 
certainty,  and  to  a  fort  of  refemblance 
to  real  fcience,  even  where  opinions 
are  found  to  be  no  better  than  pre¬ 
judices.  And  fince  they  deferve,  on 
account  of  their  duration  and  extent, 
to  be  confidcred  as  really  true,  they 
become  capable  of  no  degree  of 
ftabilitv  and  determination  bv  their 
permanent  and  umlorm  nature. 

■  ITo  be  continued.’^ 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazinf. 

ASTRONOMICAL  Ql’ES'riON^ 

The  earth  on  which  we  live  i;, 
allowed  by  all  to  be  about 
25,000  miles  in  circumference;  it 
rolls  about  to  the  extent  of  this  once 
a-day,  or  365  times  in  a  year,  in  the 
courfe  of  going  round  its  annual  or¬ 
bit.  The  di.amcter  of  this  orbit  is 
therefore  eafily  known,  and  confe- 
quently  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun  is  the  half  of  that  diameter, 
which  is  about  1,500,000  miles. — 
How  then 'do  the  aftronomers  fay, 
that,  from  obfervations  of  the  tranfit 
of  Venus,  or  otherwife,  the  earth  is 
95,600,000  of  miles  diftant  from  the 
fun  ;  or  what  more  certain  data  have 
they  to  decide  upon  in  this  diftance, 
than  the  daily  and  annual  roiling  of 
the  earth  ? 
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O  denrer  far  than  wealth  or  fame! 

Mv  daily  thouoht — my  nightly  dream. 

If  yet  no  youth’s  fuccefsfi:!  art, 

(Sweer  hope!)  hath  touch’d  thy  gentle  he; 
If  ye*  no  f\vai«i  hath  hlefs’d  thy  choice, 
Indulgent  hear  thy  Damon’s  voice,' 

From  doubts — from  fears,  his  hofom  free, 
And  bid  him  live— for  Love  and  thee. 
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By  Lore  too  long  depriv’d  of  reft, 

(Fell  tyrant  of  the  human  breaft') 

•  His  vafli*!  long,  and  worn  with  pain, 
Indignant,  late,  1  fpurn’d  the  chain  : 

In  verfe — in  profe  I  fong  and  fv»ore 
No  charms  fhould  e’er  enflave  me  more, 

Nor  ntck.  nor  hair,  nor  lip  nor  c  e, 

Again  (hould  f'>rce  one  tender  figh. 

As,  taught  by  Heav’n’s  informing  pow’r, 
From-ev’ry  fruit  and  cv’ry  flow’r, 

That  Nature  opens  to  the  view, 

T  he  bee  extracts  the  nc(ftar-dew  ; 

A  va.'iant  thus,  and  free  to  change, 

From  fair  to  fair  I  vow’d  to  range, 

And  part  from  each  without  regret. 

As  pleas’d  and  happy  as  I  met. 

-  Then  Freedom’s  praife  infpir’d  my  torgue, 
With  Freedom’s  praife  the  vallies  rung, 

And  ev’ry  ni.ht  ar.d  tv’ry  day 
My  heart  thus  pour’d  ih’  enraptur’d  lay  : 

My  cares  arc  j>o*ic, — my  furrows  ccafc, 

“  My  lireaft:  regains  its  wonted  peace. 

And  joy  and  hope,  returning,  prove 
“  That  Reafon  is  too  ftrong  for  Love.” 

Such  was  my  boaft— hut  ah,  how  vain! 
How  fnort  was  Reafon’s  vaunted  rcian! 

The  firm  rcfolve  I  form’d  ’crcwl.ile 
How  weak — oppos  d  to  Myra’s  fmilc! 
Chang’d  is  the  ftrain — ihe  vallies  round 
With  Freedom’^  praife  no  nr  crc  refouud. 

But  ev’ry  night,  and  cv  ry  day. 

My  full  heart  pours’the  alttr’d  lay. 

Offended  deity  !  whofe  pow’r 
My  rebel  tongu  but  now  forfwore. 

Accept  my  penitenee  fincerc, 

My  crime  forgive,  and  grant  my  pra*/*r ! 

Let  rot  thy  flave,  condemn’d  to  mourn. 

With  unrequited  paffion  burn; 

With  Love’s  foft  thoughts  her  breaft  infpl.c, 
And  kindle  there  an  equal  fire ! 

It  is  nat  Beauty’s  gaudy  flow’r, 

(The  empty  triumph  of  an  liour) 

N-  r  praAisd  wiles  of  female  art, 

That  now  fubdue  my  deftin’d  bcart; 

O  no' — *  I'is  Heav’n,  whofe  wondrous  hand 
A  trauLrlpt  of  itfilf  hath  plann  d, 

And  to  each  outward  grace  hath  join’d 
Each  lovelier  feature  of  the  mind. 

Thefe  charms  fliill  laft  when  others  fly, 
When  rofes  fade  and  lilies  die. 

When  that  dear  eye’s  declining  beam 
Its  living  fire  no  more  fliall  ftream  : 

Blcft,  then,  and  happy  in  my  chain, 

The  fong  of  Freedom  flows  in  vain, 

Nor  Re  don  s  hai  ih  reproof  J  fear, 

For  Reairn’s  fclf  is  PatHon  heir. 


The  CHOICE  of  a  fEIFE, 

^'JI^HENE’J.R,  my  friend,  you  chance  to 

A  fcm  le  who  attracts  your  mind. 

Your  choice  a  while  fufpend. 

Examine  nicely  firft  her  hcait, 

If  incorrupt — if  free  from  art, 

To  that  be  fure  attend  : 

For  Beauty  fjon  familiar  grows, 

Or  fades  as  hcurly  f  .des  the  rofe, 

Frail  tenant  of  decay  I 
But  Virtue,  Life’s  exiremeft  length. 
Improving,  flfmes,  and  glows  in  ftrength 
With  each  fuccteding  day. 

This  is  the  beauty  worth  your  care. 

And  not  ihe  check,  the  bp,  die  hair, 

I  be  eye.  the  teeth,  the  mien  : 

If  no  deformity  diferace, 

You  11  foon  thick  lhat  a  lovely  face. 

Where  trulli  and  honour  reign. 

Be  then  the  purpofc  of  her  he'ait, 

Whom  of  y(  iirfelf  you’d  make  a  part, 

Cdii firm’d  and  well  inform’d 
In  all  things  moral  an  t  divine 
rile  Vi.  tries  more  attractive  func. 

By  true  Devotion  warm’d. 

Thofe  virtues  ftil!  have  leaft  allay, 

Atid  heft  will  bear  the  ft  iCl  afiay. 

That  on  Religion  grow  : 

Ot’ners  to  fear  or  inr’iclt  >ield. 

Or  flui.  k — or  meanly  quit  the  field. 

When  ftorms  of  pafTion  blow. 

Let  no  vain  fuperftitious  fears 
Create  imaginary  cares; 

Forth‘)fe  who  mean  the  heft, 

Wlio’ve  cniy  honeft  ends  in  view. 

Will  carefully  thofe  ends  pi.rfue, 

And  leave  to  Heav’n  tiic  reft. 

If  Gratitude  her  hofom  f.vell, 

If  theie  kind  gcu’rous  Pity  dwell, 

Mte.krefs,  and  manly  Senfe: 

If  ro  defire  for  drefs  or  play. 

Can  lead  her  ftcady  heart  away, 

.  Fear  not  her  innocence. 

Fair  virtue,  honour  candour,  truth, 

Aloue  maii  tain  the  ciiarms  of  Youth 
Thro’  cv'ry  ftage  of  life: 

Thefe  wiih  new  lnl*irevcr  glow. 

And  ev’ry  day  new  cliarn  s  beftow 
Upon  the  Fiiend— the  Wire* 
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Th^^fc  lik:ht  the  lamp  of  pure  Dclire, 

Tiicft*  fan  tile  clear  cclefha!  fire. 

Bright  flame  of  lading  Love  ; 

While  practis'd  looks,  and  airs  and  fmileSj 
And  art.  that  ihoughilcf»  men  beguiles, 

But  rialhts — meteors  prove. 

VERSES  addrejfcd  to  a  young  Lady,  who  dc- 
clared^  '*  She  never  had  conceived  any  idc-i 
of  Love^  and  intended  to  die  an  Old 
“  Maid:' 

“  Ti  yTARK  how  the  vine,  enamour’d  throws 
iVL  Aionnd  yo-?  elm  its  mantling  baiighs, 
For  helpleis  would  that  vine  remain. 

Did  not  the  elm  its  trunk  iudain.** 

Such  words  (in  Ovid  have  I  read) 

Veitamnus  to  Pomona  faid, 

And  drove  I'uccd^fuliy  to  prove 
The  fweet  netelTiiy  of  love 
1  hrn,  like  the  v'nc  protccl'on  gain, 

A I  d  curl  around  fome  elm,  thy  Iv^ain  : 

*  ris  Nature  bids — attend  her  voice, 

And  let  gay  Dove  diie<ll  thy  choice, 

For  to  this  end  in  ev’iy  brcult, 

That  fird  of  paflions  was  imprcll. 

Why  boafls  thy  cheek  its  vernal  ilye  ? 

Or  fuch  foft  light’niiigs  arm  thine  eye.^ 

Why  from  thy  lips  of  fcarlet  glow 
Docs  fuch  melodious  magic  flow? 

Their  lurf.ice-neitar’d  fweels  imhruc. 

Like  rofe-buds  when  impearl  d  with  dew  ? 

W'hy  veiled  in  th-t  feraph  form, 

Which  might  the  holy  Anch’rite  warm  ? 
Nature,  all-wife,  to  thee  has  lent 
Her  beau’ics,  with  this  foie  intent, 

That  thou,  upon  feme  favour’d  youth, 

Of  vvor  li,  of  conflancy.  and  truth, 

Should’fl,  like  a  guardian  wifely  jult, 

Beftow  thefe  gifts  you  hold  in  trull. 

Nature,  philoibphcrs  will  own 
Ne’er  made  us  f>  r  ourfelvcs  alone. 

Then,  O  fubvert  not  Nature’s  laws! 

Revere  the  aniveifal  caufc  ! 

Creation  feels  Love’s  ftiong  controul; 

Love  actuates  the  b  •undLls  whole! 

Women  by  Nature  were  dehgn’d 
Fit  iitflrumeiits  to  blcfs  mankind  ; 

For  this,  thy  f.>rm  in  charms  Ihe  drtft, 

And  bled  thee — to  make  others  blell ! 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  DUELLISTS, 
inferibed  to  both  Majority  and  Minority. 

AS  foon  as  Cadmus  had  the  <lragon  fl4in,"N 
Its  teeth  he  fcattei’d  o’er  the  farrow'd  ( 
plain,  r 

For  fo  did  gods  and  oracles  ordain  *  :  ^ 

'I'he  teeth,  iho’  buried,  foon  appear’d  again. 
But  nietamorp’oosVi  into  warlike  men 
Who  (fuch  the  whimfical  decree  ot  Fate) 
Attack’d  each  ether  with  relenthfs  hate. 

•  See  Ovid'i  AUtam,  iii  i. 


’  I’wixt  yoii,  my  niaders,  and  that  carth- 
l)<<rn  race 

^he  dtd’ell  ry-  may  muc>'  refniihl  inre  trace, 
..ike  them,  to  venom,  )ou  importance  owe, 
/uh  mutual  Ipuc,  like  their  s  you.  boi  ms 
glow. 

Like  them,  you  fight  too — lure  ftop  indeed, 
NO  farther  will  the  paiallel  proceed, 

For  of  that  monftrou>  multitude  tnit  five  “y 
Old  (if  mythol  -i’ills  fpcak  true)  furvivc  C 
But  all  our  Ducllilh  arc  ya  alive!  j 

that  fotne  god,  in  pity  to  our  Bate, 
vVould  niukc  your  courage  equal  to  your  hate, 
By  iuutnal  'aouiuLs  then  all  i»ui  fa^liuiis  llain, 
Britain  her  former  glory  would  regain. 

The  SAILCR'i  ADIEU  to  his  MISTRESS. 
A  Ballad. 

DIS TRESvB  me  with  thefe  tears  no  more— 
One  kifs  my  love,  and  then  adieu! 
ri:e  l.dl  boat  dcfiin’d  fir  the  fhore  ‘ 

Waits  dearett  girl,  alone  for  you. 

Soon— loon  before  tire  light  winds  borne. 

Shall  I  be  fever’d  from  your  fight; 

You  Lfl  the  lo'icly  haws  to  mourn. 

And  weep  thro’  many  a  Itormy  night. 

'.Vlien  far  ah)ng  the  refllefs  deep, 

111  trim  ariay,  tlie  fliij)  fliall  iWcr, 

Your  form,  lemembiance  Dill  ihdl  keep; 

Your  woriti,  aflldon  Hill  reve.e. 

Viitl,  with  (he  dillance  from  your  eyes. 

My  love  for  you  (hall  he  increas’d, 

—  As  to  the  pole  the  needle  lies, 

And  fartheft  <  tf,  fliil  varies  lead. 

While  round  the  bowl,  the  chearful  crew 
Shall  fing  of  tiiumphs  an  the  main, 

My  thoughts  lh>ill  fondly  turn  to  you. 

Of  you  .done  iluill  be  my  drain. 

And  when  we’ve  bow’d  the  leaguing  foe, 
Reveng  ful  f**r  our  com. try’s  wr.  ng, 
Returning  home,  my  heart  lhall  Ihow 
No  fidtion  giac’d  my  aitlefs  fong. 

EPITAPH  on  the  Rialt  Hen.  Tuomas  Win- 

O 

MNiiioN,  by  Sir  Charles  H.^nruky  Wil¬ 
liam:). 

NE.AR  his  pate  rnal  f  at,  here  bury’d  lies 
'1  he  grave,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the 
wife  ; 

Form’d  for  all  parts,  in  all  alike  he  fliin’d, 
Varioufly  great,  a  g-idus  unconfiu’il! 

Incoiiveil'c  right,  juilicioiis  in  debate. 

In  private  amial)L,  in  public  gr  at.  (^'f* 

With  .yU  the  Hat.  fmaii’s  knowledge,  pruder  cc, 
VV’lth  Fiieiidlliip’s  open,  uiidcliyning  heart. 

I  he  friend  and  heir  heie  join  their  duty;  ore 
FreOs  the  huHo,  one  iiifciibes  the  Hone:  (live. 
Not  that  they  hope  fiom  there  his  f:mc  Ihoiihi 
'I'liat  claims  a  longer  dare  than  they  can  give. 
Falfe  to  their  rridl,  tlie  moiild’r’uig  bulls  decay. 
And,  f.M*..  If  c’d,  inferiptions  wear  away: 

But  Enghlh  annals  lhall  their  place  fupply. 
And,  while  they  live,  his  name  can  never  die. 


“  yf/if.Y.  I  have  heard  of  this  as 
well  as  you  ;  and  now  I  perceive  that 
neither  my  mother,  nor  the  prophets 
of  Ammon,  fpoke  one  word  of  truth. 

“  Dhg^  The  tale,  however,  was 
not  unferviceable  to  you  in  carrying 
on  your  affairs ;  for  many,  believing 
you  to  be  a  god,  feared  you  as  fuch : 
but  pray,  inform  me,  to  whom  you 
have  left  your  empire  ? 

,  Alex  Indeed,  Diogenes,  T  know 
not :  my  death  was  fo  fudden,  that  I 
had  not  time  to  determine  any  thing 
concerning  it,  except  that,  when  I 
was  dying,  I  gave  my  ring  to  Per- 
diccas.  What  makes  you  fmile  ? 

“  Diog,  I  fmile  to  think  how  the 
Grecians  behaved  when  they  gave 
you  the  empire,  how  they  chofe  you 
their  general  againft  the  barbarians, 
flattered  and  adored  you ;  fome  of 
them  were  for  adding  you  to  the 
twelve  deities,  building  temples  for, 
and  worftiipping  you  as  the  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  dragon.  But,  tell  me, 
w  here  did  the  Macedonians  bury  you  ? 

“  Alex.  For  thefe  three  days  paft 
I  have  lain  in  Babylon ;  but  Ptolo- 
maeus,  one  of  my  officers,  has  promi- 
fed,  when  affairs  are  a  little  quiet, 
and  he  is  at  leifure,  to  carry  me  to 
Egypt,  and  bury  me  there,  that  I  may 
be  made  an  Egyptian  god  ? 

“  Dhg.  Can  I  help  laughing,  A- 
lexander,  to  lee  you  ridiculous  even 
after  death,  and  hoping  to  be  an 
Ofiris  dr  Anubis  ?  But,  pray,  my  moll 
divine  friend,  lay  afide  your  hopes :  no 
one  wlm  has  ever  pafftd  the  lake,  and 
defeended  into  the  mouth  of  Tarta¬ 
rus,  muft  ever  think  of  returning. 
-£acus  is  not  fo  carelefs,  nor  Cerbe¬ 
rus  fo  contemptible.  But  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  how  you  feel  on  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  pafl:  felicity,  when  you 
recollect  your  guards,  your  Satraps, 
and  your  treafures,  the  people  that 
adored  you  at  Badria  and  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  your  honours  and  dignities,  when 
you  (hone  fo  confpicuous,  when  you 
I  were  carried  by  immenfe  wild  beafls, 
I  crowned  with  garlands,  and  clotbcd 
in  purple  ;  does  not  the  rerasmbraiiee 


T  H  E  R  E  V  I  E  W. 

The  IVorks  of  Lucian,  froin  the  Greeks 
Thomas  Frauklin,D.Z).  [P.  i  a6.J 

IN  order  to  render  the  Greek  of 
Liician  into  Englifn,  it  is  not  bare¬ 
ly  fufficient  to  underlland  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  two  tongues;  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  neceffary  to  have  imbibed  Idme 
portion  of  thefpiritdf  that  inimitable 
writer,  and  to  polfefs  a  turn  of  ger.ius 
and  fancy  fomewhat  refembllng  that 
of  the  facetious  Syrian.  The  pre- 
fent  tranflator  boldly  lays  claim  to 
ibefe  qualities  ;  and  to  juflify  his  pre- 
tenfion,  gives  us,  by  way  of  Preface, 
a  Dialogue  between  Lucian  and  Lord 
Lyttleton  in  the  Elyfian  Fields ;  in 
which  he  rivals  the  illle  and  humour 
of  the  ancient  author  ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  offers  a  more  dillindl  and 
probable, account  of  his  life  and  wri¬ 
tings  than  had  hithetto  appeared  in 
d)e  numerous  publications  on  that 
fubje<fl  ;  for  this,  however,  we  mull 
refer  to  the  work  itfelf,  as  it  is  too 
long. for  our  fmall  limits;  but  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  tranflatdr’s  merit,  we 
(hall  infert  a  fliort  dialogue,  chofen 
wdthput  any  particular  predile(flion  as 
fupeVior  to  the  reft  ;  for  the  \vhoIe  is 
uniformly  corre^,  eafy,  and  natural. 

^  Dh^,  What  I  x\lcxander  here  ! 
could  he  die  like  one  ot  us  ?  ’ 

“  Alex.  It  is  even  fo,  as  you  fee, 
Diogenes ;  and  where  is  the  wonder 
that  a  mortal  man  fhould  die  ? 

“  Diog.  Did  Ammon  lie,  then, ! 
wdien  he  called  you  his  fon  ?  and  are . 
you  really  fprung  from  Philip  ? 

.  “  Alex.  From  Philip  mofl:  un¬ 
doubtedly  ;  for  i\ad  I  been  the  fon  of 
Ammon,  I  had  not  died. 

Diog.  Something  was  whifpered 
too  about  Olympiiis,  that  Ihe  kept 
company  with  a  dragon,  who  was 
feen  in  bed  with  her,  that  you  were 
the  fruit  of  their  amours,  and  Philip’ 
deceived,  who  only  imagined  hiinfelf’ 


to  be  your  father. 
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of  thefe  things  torment  you  ? — H:i ! 
fool,  doll  thou  weep  ?  Did  not  your 
wife  Arillotie  teach  you  to  have  no 
dependence  on  the  girts  of  Fortune  ? 

“  Alex,  Call  you  him  wife  !  that 
bafell  of  all  flatterers !  I  know  him 
well,  know  how  much  he  folic. ted,  how 
much  he  wrote  to  me,  abufed  my 
love  of  fcience,  and  defire  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  how  he  complimented  and 
flattered  me  ;  fometimes  on  my  beau¬ 
ty,  as  if  that  was  a  fpecies  of  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  fometimes  on  my  a<5lions,  and 
fometimes  on  my  riches,  for  thole 
alfo  he  looked  on  as  a  real  good,  pro¬ 
bably  the  better  to  excufe  lits  own  de* 
fire  of  them.  Diogenes,  he  as  an 
artful  and  defigning  man,  and  all  the 
fruits  I  reap  from  his  wifdom,  arc,  to 
be  tormented  now  about  thole  enjoy¬ 
ments  which  you  juft  now  mentioned. 

“  Diog,  What  is  to  be  done,  then? 
Shall  I  point  you  out  a  remedy  for 
this  difeafe  ?  As  we  have  no  helle¬ 
bore  growing  here,  take,  as  fail  as 
you  can,  the  waters  of  Lethe  ;  drink, 
and  drink  again  ;  Ariilotle’s  good 
things  will  then  no  longer  dil’gull 
you  :  But  I  fee  Clytiis  and  Califlhe- 
nes,  and  feveral  more,  who  are  ready 
to  fall  upon  and  tear  you  in  pieces, 
for  the  injuries  they  have  received 
from  you  ;  therefore,  to  into  ano¬ 
ther  path,  and  remember  what  I  told 
you  ;  drink  away/* 

The  tranflation  runs  w’ith  the  eafy 
flow  of  an  original ;  and  it  is  with 
pleafure  that  we  congratulate  the 
public  on  a  new  acquifuioji  from  the 
'Greek,  equaiiy  entercaiifing  and  in- 
ftru<51ive. 

Though  Lucian  did  not  flourlni  in 
the  illuftrious  ages  f'f  Grecian  elo¬ 
quence  and  philofophy,  yet  he  had 
conftantly  in  his  hands  the  works  of 
Homer  and  Euripides,  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  of  Demollhenes  and  Ly- 
liHS.  Noiirilhcd  by  the  cultivated  fer¬ 
tility  of  thole  immortal  authors,  he 
‘acvqiiired  that  manly  lenL*,  and  that 
iuil  and  elegant  ek'DreiTrcn,  which 


i8( 


diflinguifh  him  from  the  jejune  and 
empty  d^claimers,  as  well  as  the  ver- 
bolc  and  pedanric  philologilts  of  his 
own  times.  He  difJained  that  mea- 
fured  fyminetry  of  periods,  thofe  gla¬ 
ring  antithelcs,  a:id  tiiat  tu.uid  inanity 
of  iound  without  fenfe,  which  mark 
the  decay  of  true  eloquence,  againll 
which  our  own  age  will  be  belt  pre- 
ferved  by  lluJying  the  unalFesSed  lim- 
plicity,  and  copying  the  Iblid  and 
manly  graces,  of  the  invaluable  mo¬ 
dels  of  antiquity.  M. 

A  Galic  and  Englifli  Dit^lionary ; 
containing  all  the  IVorJs  in  the  Scots 
and  Irilh  Diale  Sis  of  the  Celtic  ^  that 
could  he  cohered  from  the  Voiccy  arid 
Old  Books  and  MSS,  B\  the  Rcj, 
William  Shaw,  A,  Al,  2  I'ols,  4.^5. 
2/.  2  s,  in  boards,  Murray,  6c c. 
London. 


This  Di^ionary  miifl  be  a  valu¬ 
able  acqiiihcioii  to  the  Ihident 
ill  Galic  ;  for  it  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  unwearied  a])plication,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  PoeiTio  of  Oiii.in,  5c c. 
have  given  Ibme  criat  to  the  G.iiic  ; 
though  wc  apprelicnJ  very  few  Eng- 
liflimen  will  be  at  the  pains  of  Undy¬ 
ing  it  with  grammatical  precifion,  in 
order  to  comp. ire  Mr  M‘Phcrlon’s 
t  ra  n  11  at i o n  v;  i  l;  h  the  o  i*  i  g  i  mi  1  s  d"  h  o  fe 

O  ^  ^ 

that  give  him  credit  for  his  liJicIity  as 


a  collevflor  of  the  trabicinnal  or  \^rit- 
ten  longs  of  the  ilighland  bards,  will 
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‘‘  The  better  clafs  of  the  peojMe 
every  where,  with  alacrity,  ailoi  Jed 
every  poflible  information,  and  tor 
that  purpofe  feldom  fpoke  to  me  bat 
in  the  antient  tongue,  turning  the 
converfation  on  various  fubjedts,  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  catching  new 
words.  But  the  common  people, 
who  are  generally  polfelfed  of  what¬ 
ever  narration  remains  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  mull  all  be  bought.  They  told 
me  I  had  been  well  paid  by  his  Ma- 
jelty  for  what  I  undertook,  othervvife 
I  ihould  not  have  been  at  fo  much 
pains ;  and  therefore  they  feldom 
opened  their  mouths  before  they 
were  paid.*' 

Our  author  acknowledges  his  par¬ 
ticular  obligations  to  Sir  James  Foulis; 
and  when  lie  confiJers  the  pains  this 
gentleman  hath  taken  in  treafuring 
up  whatever  is  curious  of  Celtic  ori¬ 
gin,  and  with  what  liberality,  he  com¬ 
municates  the  refult  of  his  inveJiga 
tions,  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  he 
hopes  “  fome  bard  will  write  his  epi¬ 
taph,  and  every  patriot  gaedhsal  add 
a  ftone  to  his  carn^ 

“In  Ireland  (lays  Mr  Shaw)  I 
have  been  chiefly  obliged  to  Colonel 
Valiancy,  who,  by  indefatigable  in- 
diillry,  hath  acquired  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  w’ith  the  Galic,  and  de- 
ferves  much  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
antiquities  of  that, nation. — Trinity 
College  library  contains  many  books 
and  manuferipts  in  the  old  letter,  and 
on  a  variety  of  fubjedls,  to  which  I 
had  accefs  by  means  of  Dr  CFghorn, 
and  the  indulgence  of  Dr  Leland. 
Thele  volumes,  elegantly  tranlcribed, 
but  fealed  books  to  moll  of  the  pre- 
fent  age,  while  I  furveyed  and  exa¬ 
mined  them,  and  looked  back  on  the 
antient  ftate  of  this  once  blelTed  and 
lettered  ifland,  produced  emotions 
eafier  conceived  than  deferibed.” — 
This  work  indeed  merits  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  WT  hope  the  author  will  be 
fully  rewarded  for  his  afliduity. — 
The  liil  of  fubferibers,  though  not 
numerous,  is  refpedable. 


ty,  yea,  its  divine  origin.  The  lan¬ 
guage  immediately  taught  onr  firll 
paiejits  by  God  himfelf  muil  have 
beauties  worthy  of  its  Author,  and  a 
purity  and  limplicity  in  foine  degree 
congcjiial  to  the  primitive  innocence 
of  the  happy  pair,  to  whom  it  was 
originally  communicated. 

This  idea  operated  very  ftrongly  on 
our  author,  and  was  one  motive  to 
his  prefent  undertaking.  “  Obferv- 
ing  (fays  he)  with  regret,  the  indo¬ 
lence  and  inadive  zeal  ttf  my  compa¬ 
triots  in  the  caufe  of  their  expiring 
language,  with  the  mod  ardent  en- 
thuliafm  I  was  impelled  to  attempt 
fnatching  from  oblivion,  and,  in  her 
lad  druggies  for  exidence,  pref€rve,in 
a  Diedionary,  as  much  as  poflible  of 
the  greated  monument  of  antiquity 
perhaps  now  in  the  world  ;  for  the 
Galic  is  the  language  of  ]^.\s\vzKy  fpoke n 
before  the  Deluge^  and  probably  the 
fpecch  of  Paradile.** 

The  author,  after  fome  general  ob- 
fervations  on  the  prelent  laborious 
undertaking,  informs  us  in  His  pre¬ 
face,  that,  in  order  to  complete  it,  he 
“  undertook  a  journey  from  London 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the 
fpring  of  1778."  “  Having  (fays 

lie)  made  a  progrefs  into  almoit  -.very 
corner  of  the  highland  part  of  the 
continent,  and  vilited  the  moll  confi- 
derable  of  the  Hebrides,  expoled  to 
fnucli  fatigue,  and  many  iiiconvenieu- 
cies,  I  palFed  over  to  Ireland,  there 
ajfo  to  purliic  the  Galic  ;  and  return¬ 
ed  to  London  in  J 779,  after  a  per¬ 
ambulation  of  about  three  tboiiiand 
miles,  with  a  colle^dion  of  near  thirty 
thoiifand  articles  for  a  Didionary. 

“  In  the  H'Sfhlands,  there  heino 
few  books,  and  dill  fewer  manuferipts, 
in  the  Scots  diale^d,  the  language  in 
the  living  voice  was  the  only  foiirce 
from  which  I  could  glean  vocables. 
In  the  ifland  of  Mull,  however,  Mr 
M‘Arthur,  one  of  the  minilters  there, 
who  underdands  the  language  well, 
laid  before  me  about  200  words,  part 
of  which  I  tranferibed,  uncertain 
whether  I  bad  feen  them  before. 


L  rr  E  R  A  R  Y  AMUSEMENT. 


PARLIAMEOTARY  DEBATES. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

0;i  Sir  Hugh  Pallifcr^s  Appointment  to 
the  Govertwient  of  Green^vich  Hof  , 
pitaL 

Thurfdayy  February  r. 

Mr  fox  rofe,  and  previous  to 
his  entering  into  the  dil’cul- 
fion  of  the  fubjecl  he  meant  to  invef- 
tigate,  moved,  that  the  following 
papers  be  read  by  the  clerk,  namely, 
a  copy  of  the  Charge  preferred  agaiad 
Admiral  Keppel  by  Sir  Hugh  Palli- 
fer,  for  the  condia^  of  tlie  former  on 
the  27th  of  July  177S;  the  copy  of 
the  fentence  that  was  pronounced  on 
Admiral  Keppel,  in  confequence  of 
this  charge;  the  copy  of  the  charge 
afterwards  produced  againll  Admiral 
Pallifer  ;  the  copy  of  tlie  confcqiient 
fentence  ;  and  lafily,  the  motion  of 
thanks,  which  was  made  in  behalf  of 
Admiral  Keppel,  with  the  fpeech  of 
the  late  Speaker,  Sir  Fletcher  Nor¬ 
ton,  with  which  the  thanks  of  the 
Houfe  were  prefaced.  Thefe  prcli- 
min  tries  being  adjufted,  Mr  Fox  in¬ 
troduced  his  Ipeech  warh  difclaiming 
every  thing  like  perfonal  enmity, 
cither  in  the  obfervations  and  ani- 
madvcrfions  which  he  fiiould  that  day 
have  the  honour  to  make  to  tiielioufe, 
or  in  the  fubfoquent  motion  with 
which  he  fhould  conclude  it.  Perfonal 
enmity  was  a  feeling  which  it  was 
not  the  make  nor  conilitution  of  his 
mind  to  be  fubjecl  to,  nor  did  he  be¬ 
lieve  he  had  ever  experienced  the  fen- 
fation  againfl  any  individual  in  his 
life.  If  he  had  not  been  generally 
chara<5lerifed  for  it,  there  was  the  ut- 
moft  improbability  in  fuppofing  him 
afluated  by  fuch  a  motive  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  hon.  Admir.il  who  was 
the  dlre<5l  and  immediate  obje<fl  of  his 
rcprehenfion  ;  or  the  noble  Lord, 
who  was  alfo  in  a  very  eminent  de¬ 
gree  intended  to  be  included,  namely, 


the  noble  Lord  who  prefided  in  one 
of  tlie  firfl  miniilcrial  departments  of 
this  country,  as  Firll  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  tor  he  had  never  lived 
in  a  dale  of  intimacy  or  friendlhip 
with  either  of  them  ;  they  had  never 
crolfcd  him  in  liis  iutercourfc  in  life, 
and,  of  courf:,  had  given  him  no  op¬ 
portunities  for  perfonal  averfion,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  had  been  liable  to  lo 
fo  unamiable  a  propcniity.  Wnen 
he  aifirmed,  however,  and  afhimed 
with  truth,  that  he  felt  no  pcribnal 
enmity  towards  them,  he  would  not 
hertby  w:ln  l(>  have  it  inferred,  that 
he  was  avfluated  with  no  fpecics  of 
enmity  at  all  againR  them.  The  fact 
was,  he  did  entertain  a  fpecies  of 
enmity  to  :,hem — a  public  enmltv  — 
an  enmiry  foiiuJcd  upon  the  liucereil 
convicbon,  that  tijcy  were  iv.cii 
condu^5i  had  bjtn  !  ';thly  ir!j!iiM{uis  to 
their  country  in  gcitcra!,  ami  totally 
dcilru^ave  of  its  naval  inM'cllln  par¬ 
ticular.  At  the  fau:c  time  that  he 
abjured  bcit'-g  in  the  hnallcll  dcgice 
influenced  by  individual  diilike,  he 
thought  it  nece/i:iry  to  declare,  that 
he  was  equally  unbiafled  by  any  per- 
fonal  attachment  towards  his  hnn. 
relation,  Admiral  Keppel.  Pie  was 
very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
coniidertd  the  connexion  and  friend- 
lliip  in  which  he  Hood  in  refpeA  to 
that  hon.  Admiral,  a-  the  firfl  lionour 
and  felicity  of  his  liie;  but,  in  this 
cafe,  he  aeled  from  no  private  feelings 
of  any  kind  ;  he  was  above  enmity  to 
fome  of  the  parties,  and  partiality  was 
quite  unncccfTary  for  the  o’^her.  He 
might  be  aihed,  pcriiaps.  If  it  was  not 
very  improper  and  injurions  to  tite 
peace  of  the  navy,  and,  confcquently, 
to  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  t()  re¬ 
vive  old  animolities  ;  lo  renew  clif- 
feiitions  that  nu  >ht,  in  fome  de-i^rcc, 
to  have  fubfidcd.  I*ic  was  as  cr>n- 
feious  of  the  value  of  the  maxim,  n'^n 
movere  qni-tay  as  any  man  in  the 
Ploufc  ;  he  admitted  to  as  gt.a.t  a 
degree  as  any  perfon  could  do,  that 
it  was  very  d.ingcroub  to  revive  lub- 


fufe  ?  It  is  iinpoffible  for  apy  man  to 
iky,  he  is  certain  ot  the  reafoii  ;  but 
it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  he  tof- 
tered  the  dllkgreeable  and  dangerous 
apprehenfion,  that  he  might  be  the 
ohje(5^  ot  lome  ill^grounded  and  malichus 
charge,  and  was  prevented  by  a  nice 
and  jufl  regard  tor  his  honour,  from* 
accepting  any  employment  that  might 
lubjed  him  to  fo  injurious  a  contin¬ 
gency. 

The  fentence  that  had  ftamped 
on  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  the  inlamy 
which  renderfxl  it  improper  to  em¬ 
ploy  hini  any  more  in  the  iervice  of 
the  public,  was,  in  his  private  opi¬ 
nion,  totally  unexceptionable  :  how¬ 
ever,  fome  people  had  made  it  a  point 
to  object  to  it ;  and  endeavoured  to 
refene  the  Vice-admiral  from  dif- 
grace,  by  contending,  that  the  part 
of  the  fentence  of  Admiral  Keppel’s 
Court-martidl  v/hich  related  to  Sir 
Hugh,  was  rv/rrf  judiciaL  But  how 
was  this  proved  \  merely  by  comp;i- 
riiig  Courts-martial  to  courts  of  Jaw: 
but  the  pradice  in  both  was  not  the 
fame  ;  for  though  in  the  latter,  the 
profecutor  had  a  right  to  reply,  yet 
in  the  former  that  pradice  did  not 
ufually  prevail ;  and  it  was  cuflomary 
for  Courts-martial  always  to  pafs  a 
cenfure  on  an  accufer  who  had  failed 
to  make  good  his  charge  :  he  could 
produce  an  hundred  irftances  to  lup- 
port  his  affertion ;  but  he  had  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  three.  In  the 
cafes  of  Captains  Cotton  and  Lee,  in 
the  year  1766,  the  Courts  did  not 
think  it  fufiicient  to  acquit  thefe 
gentlemen,  but  had  pronounced  the 
charges  to  be  vexatious,  and  groun¬ 
ded  only  in  malice.  In  the  cafe  of 
Major-general  Monkton,  in  1764,  the 
Court  made  ufe  of  the  ftrongell  lan¬ 
guage  in  cenfuring  the  accufer,  char¬ 
ged  hina  diredly  u  ith  malice,  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  muft  have  impofed  on 
his  Majefty*s  Secretary  at  War,  to 
have  been  able  to  procure  an  order 
for  trying  the  General. 

But  fome  gentlemen  might  fay. 


Tiding  dilTentions.  But  who  began 
it  ?  To  whom  was  it  chargeable,  if 
fuch  a  thing  was  done  ?  Surely  not 
to  him  ;  he  did  not  cpmmence  the 
fuhjtd  ;  he  took  it  up  after  it  had 
been  already  broached,  but  had  no 
hand  in  renewing  it.  Who  then  are 
the  perfons,  it  may  be  afkcd,  to  whom 
this  indifcrction  is  to  be  imputed  ? 
Why,  to  thofe,  certainlv,  who  ap- 
pt.inteJ  Sir  Hugh  Piillifer  Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hofpital  ; — It  was  they 
who  had  interrupted  at  lea  It  the  com¬ 
parative  tranquility  of  the  navy  ;  it 
w-as  they  who  opened  ibis  dvingerous 
wound  again.  Btit  would  it  not  have 
been  more  the  condufl  of  a  good  citi  ¬ 
zen  to  have  concurred  tacitly  in  this 
promotion,  and  net  to  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  accelerate  the  confequen- 
ces  of  it  ? — He  had  always  oblerved, 
in  his  experience  in  litc,  that  if  you 
v’ilhed  to  make  any  oppofition  to  a 
man’s  receiving  honours  or  prefer¬ 
ments,  you  muft  do  it  at  the  time 
when  he  receives  the  firft  ot  them  ; 
If  not,  the  opportunity  is  loft  for 
ever.  The  firft  preferment  becomes 
a  foundation  for  a  fecund  ;  and  a 
man  of  the  worft  chara(5ter  in  the 
kingdom  may  attain  the  firft  and 
"higheft  honours  in  it.  He  was  forry 
to  fay,  that  recent  inftahees  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  prove,  that  the  eftedl  of  this 
appointment,  and  the  circumftances 
which  preceded  it,  remained,  even  at 
tills  time,  ftrong  in  the  minds  of  fome 
of  tlie  firft  charadters  in  the  navy. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  decide  pofi- 
tively  upon  motives  ;  but  it  W’as  a 
certain  ladt,  that  navy  officers  had 
adlnally  refufed  the  firft  command. 
Ad  miral  Barrington,  for  inftance, 
would  be  glad  to  ferve  ;  but  yet,  as 
he  was  very  credibly  informed,  he 
had  refufed  to  accept  any  command. 
Admiral  Barrington  w'as  not  unfuf- 
ccptiblc  of  that  honourable  ambition 
which  prompts  men  to  wllh  for  pre¬ 
cedency  in  their  particular  profeffion. 
That  Gentleman  was  not  incapable 
of  con.'manding,  why  tJien  did  he  re- 
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^re  recriminations  always  unjuft,  and 
luuft  they  be  necejfarily  dilated  by  via- 
lice  ?  In  the  cal'e  of  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
lifer,  there  were  circumftanccs  that 
demonftrated  malice  in  the  recrimi¬ 
nation.  Report  had  charged  the 
Vice-admiral  with  negled  of  duty  on 
the  27th  of  July  ;  he  applied  not  for 
a  Court-martial  to  try  him,  but  to 
his  Commander  for  a  certificate  of 
his  condu(ft  on  that  day ;  it  was  de¬ 
nied  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  lhakc 
guilt  from  his  own  Ihoulders,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  five  charges  againft  the  Admi¬ 
ral,  three  of  which  atfcifted  his  life  : 
he  pretended  that,  from  the  day  of 
battle  to  that  on  which  he  had  pre¬ 
ferred  the  accufation,  his  Commander 
in  Chief  had  not  done  his  duty;  he 
pretended,  that  for  the  public  good,  j 
be  had  been  filent  on  tlie  fubje^ft  lb  1 
long  ;  and  yet  fo  little  regard  had  he  ! 
lliewn  for  the  public,  that  he  had  ^ 
failed  a  fecond  time  with  a  man,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  either  was  unequal  to 
the  command  of  a  fleet,  or  had  be¬ 
trayed  his  duty.  Was  this  the  con- 
dud  of  a  patriot  ?  Ought  he  not,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  feized  the  very 
firft  opportunity  to  drag  the  traitor 
or  coward  Admiral  to  trial,  and  not 
have  fulfered  him  to  have  a  fecond 
opportunity  of  difgracing  the  Brltilh 
flag  by  his  ignorance,  his  cowardice, 
or  his  treachery  ?  This  would  have 
procured  him  the  public  efteem  ;  but 
when  the  world  fav/  that  private  con- 
fideration,  not  public  good,  had  fway- 
ed  him  ;  that  he  accufed  his  comman¬ 
der  merely  to  fereen  himfelf ;  then 
furely,  every  one  muft  kgree  w^ich  the 
Court-martial,  that  the  charge  was 
ill-founded  and  vialicious*  The  Vice- 
admiral  himfeif  feemed  to  think  with 
the  Judges  of  his  Commander  ;  for, 
inftead  of  returning  to  his  feat  in 
Parliament,  and  arraigning  their  con 
dud,  he  refjgned  his  Lieutenant-ge- 
nerallhip  of  the  Marines,  his  feat  in 
the  Admiralty,  his  government  ©f 
Scarborough,  and  his  feat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and,  in  return,  accepted  of  the 
VoL,  LI. 


valuable  Chiltern  Hundreds.  Was  it 
not  fair  to  conclude  that  confcioiis 
guilt,  and  a  dread  of  facing  the  world 
any  more,  were  the  caufe  of  all  thefe 
refignations  ?  He  was  afraid  certainly 
to  meet  his  Commander  in  that  Houfe ; 
he  could  not  hear  to  be  a  wltnefs  to 
his  triumph  :  he  at  firft  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  compromife  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  with  Admiral  Keppel,  when  a 
compromife  would  have  been  dii- 
graceful ;  and  when  he  could  not  fuc- 
ceed  In  that,  he  had  had  recourfe  to 
recrimination,  which  favoured  of  the 
hlghwavman's  ariument,  “  If  vou 
don’t  give  me  money,  Til  blow  your 
brains  out if  you  don’t  certify  that 
my  condud  was  wiu.t  it  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  2/lh  of  July,  i  wii! 
charge  you  with  crimes  tliat  llia!i 
affed  your  life.  Here  llirdy  vva'> 
ground  fuiricient  to  pronounce  time 
the  motives  of  tiie  aecufer  vere  not 
honourable,  and  that  a  gra:  ilica' i(  n 
of  his  malice  was  all  that  lit  ii.ui  iii 


view. 


As  it  appeared  then  that  the  Comt- 
martial  had  adcJ  uccl  tc* 

practice  f)f  the  navy,  and  imJ  .it'eri- 
bed  the  proi'ecuiion  to  thclb  motives, 
which  every  man  mure  ke  wi;u 
not  wilfully  blind  ;  noihiiiu-  could 
iiiilifv  Adir.iniftralion  in  coi  ft.  n  iiu;' 
iiny  mark  ot  diltindion  on  t^;e  \  ice- 
admiral,  unlefs  another  Icutt  iice  le- 
verfing  the  tormer  !  Had  fuch  a  fen- 
tence  been  palfed  on  him  ?  Nw  ;  ior 
he  was  not  unanimoufly  or  honour¬ 
ably  acquitted  ;  nay,  he  w  as  ai)lb- 
lutely  convided  of  neghd  f.f  duty,  in 
not  having  made  known  tlie  llate  of 
his  fhip  to  his  Cimimander.  He  did 
not  mean  to  find  any  fault  vvith  the 
Gentlemen  who  compolld  the  fcc(*iid 
Court-martial  ;  but  llie  manner  in 
which  that  Court  was  conftituted  was 
i  highly  reprehenfible.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  fome  great  lawyers, 
thofe  who  had  been  witnelTes  on  tlic 
firft  trial  ought  not  to  have  been 
judges  on  the  fecond  ;  and  yet  this 
very  thing  had  taken  place,  which 
A  a 
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ticn,  wouid  be,  that  in  future,  officers 
would  not  look  for  iavour  and  pre- 
feniicnt  froui  a  due  difeharge  of  their 
duty  ;  and  mult  necelfirily  be  difeou- 
raged  from  puifuing  a  line  ot  honour 
and  reputation,  wh(  n  they  law  a  man 
convicted  of  a  crime  which  inliltaied 
agairift  both,  become  an  object  of 
Court  favour.  The  confequence  to 
the  country  might  be  dieadful;  for 
if  the  navy,  on  which  it  depends, 
Ihould  once  become  fp»ritlefb,  then 
our  greatnefs  and  glory  muit  expire. 

/’.dmiral  Keppel  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  Miniiters,  as  far  as  he  him  * 
feif  was  concerned  ;  for  his  characrer 
had  been  coiifirmed  in  the  molt  glo¬ 
rious  manner  ;  he  had  received  the 
moll  diilinguilhed  m.arks  of  honour 
from  that  Houle  ;  and  the  perfecii- 
tion  he  met  with  at  Windfor  had 
only  ferved  to  fiiew  how  high  his  re¬ 
putation  Hood  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  ,by  caiifing  his  return  to  that 
Houfe  for  the  county  of  Surry  ;  hut 
as  a  public  man,  the  .n dmiral  mull 
lament,  that  his  country  Ihould  be 
expol'td  to  the  lofs  of  its  navy,  or 
that  at  leall  its  exertions  would  he 
lefs  worthy  of  its  renown  ;  that  the 
moll  able  officers  Ihould  be  diiveu 
from  the  fcrvice,  and  that  a  man 
Ihould  be  proinoted,  who  had  rende¬ 
red  himfelf  unworthy  of  a  rank  in  a 
profiflion,  which  is  the  bulwark  anti 
palladium  of  this  country. 

Recapitulating  in  his  peroration 
all  the  arguments  contained  in  a 
Ipeech  that  lafted  an  hour  and  a  half, 
Mr  Fox  concluded  with  a  motion, 
that  the  Houfe  would  rcfolve,  “  That 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer 
to  the  Government  of  Greenwich 
H  'fpital,  who  had  been  declared  by 
a  Court-martial  to  have  preferred  a 
malicious  prdfecution  againll  his 
Commander  in  Chief,  was  dcfiruc- 
tive  of  the  difcipline,  and  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  the  Britilh  navy.'* 


ought  not  to  have  been  permitted  ; 
and  three  Captains  of  the  Blue  divi- 
fion,  who  were  implicated  in  the  guilt 
of  the  V^ice-admiral,  had  fat  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  him  ;  nay,  Capt.  Walters, 
liis  ow’H  nephew,  not  chuUng  to  avail 
liinuelf  of  the  leave  that  had  been  of- 
fered  to  him  to  abfciit  himfelf,  had 
been  one  of  the  Court;  nay,  an  oifi- 
cer,  who  ought  to  have  been  one  of 
the  members,  and  who,  if  he  had, 
mud  have  excluded  Captain  Waiters, 
as  he  was  fenior  to  him,  had  been 
fummoned  as  a  witnefs  for  Sir  Hugh 
Palliler,  but  w’as  not  called  by  him  to 
give  any  evidence  ;  fo  that  the  fum- 
inons  appeared  to  have  been  ilfued 
folely  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  for¬ 
ward  Capl.  Walters,  by  ma^^ing  the 
Hon.  Keith  Stewart  (the  officer  he 
rdluded  to)  a  witnefs.  Capt.  Dun¬ 
can,  indeed,  had  been  on  the  trial, 
and  he  could  not  be  fuppoled  to  be 
partial  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliler;  but 
kihen  it  was  mere  accident  that  had 
F  placed  him  in  that  fiiuation ;  for  if  a 
kind  of  mutiny  had  not  happened  on 
board  his  Ihip,  which  had  prevented 
him  from  failing,  he  wmuld  not  have 
bi?en  at  Portfmouth  on  the  day  ol' 
trial.  Thefe  were  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  the  t.ouJiituficn  of 
the  Court ;  and  yet,  c(>nllitu:ed  as  it 
wus,  it  did  not  acquit  the  Vice-admi¬ 
ral  either  uiianimouny  or  honour¬ 
ably  ;  and  when  the  fenlcnce  bellowed 
culogiums  for  exemplary  and  meri¬ 
torious  conducl  in  7nany  injiancesy  it 
might  be  implied,  that  there  were 
other  inllances  that  did  not  deferve  fo 
much  praife. 

Miniflers  therefore  could  not  find 
in  the  fecond  fentence  any  thing  that 
ccuIJ  efface  the  infamy  conveyed  in 
the  fir  ft  ;  ahd  though  the  fecond 
Court  martial  fliould  have  placed  the 
bravery  of  vhe'  Vice-admiral  in  the 
higheft  point  of  view’,  yet  they  could 
not  by  that  take  away  the  difgrace 
attending  a  conyiclion  of  rnalicc. 
The  confequence,  therefore,  that 
y;ouId  naturally  attend  iiis  promo - 


LORD  NORT H  to  Mr  Fox 

is  Lordlhip  faid,  he  had  iiifupi;i  abi 
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objciSions  to  the  motion  in  its  prefect 
form,  and  confequently  he  could  not 
give  his  alknt  to  it.  In  the  firft 
plnce,  it  was  lb  worded,  that  any  man 
•  who  Ihonld  read  it  mult  be  induced  to 
think  that  Sir  Hugh  Pailifer  had  been 
tried  for  mahee  :  This  was  not  the 
cafe,  and  confequently  no  man  could 
fupport  a  motion  that  had  a  lalfehood 
for  its  only  foundation.  In  the  next 
place,  it  aiferted,  that  a  convidlion 
had  taken  place  :  this  he  like  wife  de¬ 
nied  ;  becaufe  a  convi^Ttion  without  a 
trial  was  no  convidion.  It  was  re¬ 
pugnant  to  every  idea  of  reafon  and 
jultice.  His  Lordihip  alTlired  the 
Houfe,  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
arraign  the  members  who  compofed 
Mr  Keppel’s  Court-martial;  he  would 
impute  no  blame  whatfoever  to  them, 
but  he  would  remind  the  Houfe,  that 
they  were  then  going  to  a<5b  in  their 
judicial  capacity,  and  to  convi^^I  Mi 
nifters  of  having  advifed  the  Crown 
to  bedow  an  employment  on  an  un¬ 
worthy  objefi,  or  to  applaud  them  for 
having  rewarded  a  meritorious  fub- 
je6l.  The  c^uellion  before  them  was 
not,  whether  Sir  Plugh  Pailifer  had 
been  convifled  of  malice,  but  whe¬ 
ther  He  had  ever  been  tried  for  it? 
If  he  had  been  tried  and  conviiled, 
Mlnillers  were  highly  blameable  tor 
having  recommended  him  to  royal 
favour  ;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  no  doubt  follow  up  his  motion 
with  others,  to  which  the  prefent  was 
only  preparatory  ;  hut  if  he  had  not 
been  tried  for  malice,  then  every  con- 
vidion  mud  be  extrajudicial.  That 
no  trial  for  malice  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  Vice-admiral  had  never 
been  heard  on  that  head,  was  admit¬ 
ted  by  the'  hon.  Gentleman,  who  juf- 
tified  the  fentence  only  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Courts-martial;  but  certainly 
it  was  not  the  ujual  pradice  of  fiich 
courts ;  for  whenever  a  convidion  of 
that  nature  was  in  contemplation, 
the  judges  always  allovred  the  accu- 
fer  to  defend  Himfelf  on  the  motives 
cf  his  accufation,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
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Admiral  Knowles  againd  his  Cap¬ 
tains,  and  ri  his  Captains  againil  liim. 

But  the  hon.  Member  fii.ding  the 
argument  drawn  from  what  he  called 
the  praSiice  of  the  Court,  too  weak, 
and  feeing  the  injuftice  of  conviding 
a  man  of  having  motives  into  which 
no  inquiry  h.id  been  made,  took  ano¬ 
ther  method  «.f  gaining  Iris  point,  by 
donionitrating  the  malice  of  the  mo¬ 
tives,  trom  the  antecedent  condud  of 
the  V’ice-admiral  ;  the  recrimination 
is  called  a  demonilration  of  alice  ; 
but  ought  that  to  be  admitt»fd  as  a 
dcmonlti  acion  ?  Certamly  not ;  for  it 
is  very  polfiblc  that  innocence,  inte¬ 
grity,  and  recrimination  might  go 
hand  in  hand  together.  The  V^lce- 
admiral  finds  that  his  condud  is  con- 
fnred  ;  he  applies  to  his  Commander 
to  bear  tedimony  to  his  behaviour, 
and  fails  in  his  application  ;  feeling 
then  as  a  man  of  fpirit  Ihould  do, 
who  fees  himfelf  pointed  out  as  the 
caufe  why  an  inferior  fleet  rf  France 
had  efcaped  from  a  fiiperior  Bi  itiih 
fquadron,  he  appeals  to  the  public, 
and  lays  the  blame  where,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  it  ought  to  reft  :  where  is  the 
demonllration  of  malice  in  this  ?  If, 
after  the  many  attacks  that  had  been 
made  upon  him,  from  quarters  that 
fee  mod  to  point  out  that  they  were 
not  infignlficant  people  who  were 
concerned  in  the  attacks,  he  had  re¬ 
mained  filent,  he  would  h.ive  deferved 
much  pralfc  for  his  chriftlan  forbear¬ 
ance  and  brocherly  love  ;  but  furely 
the  part  he  had  taken  w’as  fo  very  na¬ 
tural,  that  there  w’as  no  neceifity  to 
lo  k  for  malice  in  It ;  he  did  not  bring 
falfe  charges  ;  at  leaft  the  fafis  were 
not  faife  ;  for  the  hon.  Achniral  had 
not  denied,  but  juftified  them.  Where 
then  is  the  ground  tor  a  convidion 
of  malice  ?  The  hon  Gentleman  had 
deduced  ir  trom  the  Vice-admiral’s 
rcfignations  ;  tlie  refignations  might 
be  good,  bad,  or  induferent  ;  but  if 
the  hon.  Geulleman’s  dodrine  w’erc 
1  carried  to  its  full  length,  every  man 
I  v/bo  refigns,  u:  the  Gentleman  him- 
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As  to  the  conftltution  of  the  fecond 
Court-martial,  whenevtr  the  hon. 
Member  lliould  think  fit  to  make  a 
leparate  quehion  of  it,  he  would  rea¬ 
dily  meet  him  upon  it ;  at  prefent  it 
was  rather  extraneous,  where  in  fad 
the  Houfe  was  trying  Mlnifttrs  for 
:he  promotion  of  Sir  Hugh  Palilfer, 
and  not  the  Admiralty  for  the  coiifli- 
tution  of  his  Court-martial.  Indeed, 
as  fo  many  fliips  daily  arrive  and  fall 
from  Portfmouth,  it  was  abfurd  to 
think  of  moulding  a  Court-martial ; 
that  muft  nrcefiarily  depend  upon 
chance.  It  was  chance,  according  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  had  made 
Capt.  Duncan  a  member  of  it ;  it  was 
chance  alfo  that  had  feated  Captain 
Walters  in  it ;  for  as  he  was  the 
youngeft  In  the  Court,  fo  he  could  not 
have  been  in  it,  if  an  elder  Captain 
had  not  been  taken  ill. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  eledion  for 
Windfor  might  alfo  be  made  a  fepa- 
rate  queftion  ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
meet  it.  But  if  Minifters  could  inter¬ 
fere  in  eledions,  gentlemen  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  who  had 
done  fo  much  to  influence  eledions, 
ought  not  to  be  the  firft;  to  complain. 

His  Lordlhip  concluded  by  moving 
his  amendments  ;  he  was  fome  time 
in  wording  them,  and  the  Solicitor 
General  giving  his  affiftance,  the  op- 
pofition  fide  of  the  Houfe  raifed  a 
loud  laugh  on  obferving  k.  His 
Lordfliip  on  this  explained  the  reafon 
of  his  difficulty  to  arife  from  Mr  Fox’s 
not  communicating  the  form  of  his 
mi)tion  previous  to  his  debate. 

The  motion,  when  the  propofed 
amendments  were  inferted,  ran  nearly 
thus ;  “  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Houfe,  that  the  appointing  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer,  Vice  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
(who  appeared  by  the  fentence  of  a 
Court-martial  to  have  preferred  a 
malicious  and  ill-founded  charge  a- 
gainft  his  fuperior  officer,  which 
Court-martial  was  not  conftituted  to 
try  him  for  fuch  offence,  and  to  which 
he  was  not  permitted  to  make  any  de¬ 
fence),  to  the  government  of  Grcen- 


fclf  might  do,  a  valuable  employment, 
might  be  faid  to  acquiefccln  a  charge 
of  guilt,  and  thereby  furnifli  evidence 
againft  himfelf.  The  Vice-admiral 
might  perhaps  have  refigned  for  the 
molt  laudable  purpofes  ;  he  might 
have  wilhed  not  to  difturb  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  his  Majeftv’s  fleet ; 
or  perhaps  there  might  have  been 
fomething  perfonal  in  his  refignation; 
lie  might  have  feen  a  florm  gather¬ 
ing,  and  fnuffed  the  tempefl  from 
afar ;  to  fcck  a  Ihelter  from  it  there¬ 
fore  was  prudent  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
more  than  prudent — it  was  necefiary ; 


that  the  people  were  feized  with 
phrenzy,  and  that  it  was  madnefs  to 
contend  at  that  time  againft  the  ftorm. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  wxll  knew  how 
furious  the  times  had  been,  when  he 
and  his  friends  had  been  obliged  to 
go  out  ill  a  cold  night,  in  February, 
to  endeavour  to  quell  the  tumult a?id 
to  difperfe  the  vid.  To  refi^n  on  fuch 
an  occafion  w'as  a  marl:  (d  prudence  ; 
but  it  muft  be  ft  range  logic  indeed, 
that  could  demonftrate  the  malice 
from  it. 

1  he  acquittal  of  the  Vice-admiral 
w^as  cavilled  at ;  and  pronounced  not 
to  be  honourable,  becaufe  the  word 
honourahle  was  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
He  nevci  knew  that  there  was  fuch 
magic  in  that  word,  that  the  idea 
cculd  not  be  expreffed  as  wxll  by 
others.  The  Court-martial  had  found 
the  Vice-admiral  gallantly  ranging 
along  the  enemy’s  line,  backing  his 
fails  that  he  might  be  longer  in  their 
fire,  and  afterwards  wearing  to  renew 
the  a(ftion.  To  this  bravery,  to  this 
laudable  zeal  for  his  country’s  good, 
they  paid  ample  julticc,  by  pronoun¬ 
cing  his  conduct  to  have  been  in  many 
inftances  highly  exemplary  and  meri¬ 
torious.  Ought  then  Minifters  to 
have  netrledled  fo  brave,  fo  defervinor 
an  officer  \  one  wffio  was  an  example 
to  his  profeflion  ;  and  deferved  w’ell 
of  his  Sovereign  in  the  opinion  of  his 
lUdees  ? 
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wlch  hofpltal ;)  thefaic?  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liler  having  been  tried  by  a  fubfequent 
Court-martial,  for  his  condudl  on  the 
2;th  of  July,  and  by  the  fentence  of 
that  Court  found  to  have  acfted  in 
many  things  exemplarily  andmeritori- 
oully  ;  the  faid  Sir  Hugh  Pal  lifer  alfo 
having  ferved  his  Majefty  forty- five 
years  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity, 
with  courage,  wifdom,  and  fidelity)  // 
fubverftve  of  the  interej}^  and  deroga  tory 
to  the  honour  of  the  navy*'* 

In  lieu  of  thefe  amendments,  evi¬ 
dently  defigned  to  make  the  original 
queftion  rid  culous,  his  Lordfhip  of¬ 
fered,  with  great  candour,  to  adopt 
general  terms,  and  fairly  take  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Houfe  on  the  appointment, 
without  reference  to  any  particular 
merit  or  accufation.  But  this  was 
not  accepted  ;  in  confequence,  a  de¬ 
bate  enfued  on  the  amendment. 

LORD  HOWE  complained  of  a  late 
publication,  in  which  he  had  been  ac- 
cufed  of  having  carried  on  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dr  Franklin,  a  little 
before  he  took  the  command  in  Ame¬ 
rica; — the  fa(^l  was  true;  but  the 
whole  of  that  treafonable  correfpon- 
dence  had  been  laid  before  the  noWc 
Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  Dr  Franklin :  He  was  forry 
to  fay,  that  he  w'as  ^written  do^.'?!y  and 
that  the  j^rfon  employed  in  the  buli- 
nefs  feemed  to  have  good  information 
and  countenance  from  high  powers. 
As  to  the  pradice  of  Courts-mariial, 
he  withed,  for  the  fake  of  all  olficers, 
that  it  could  now  be  fettled  whether 
Courts-martial  ought  to  cenfure  ac- 
cufers  who  did  not  make  good  their 
charges  ;  He  thought,  tor  the  take  of 
commanders  in  chief,  there  ought  to 
be  fome  pow'er  in  Courts-martial  to 
deter  inferior  officers  from  accufing 
them  uponflight  or  frivolous  grounds; 
otherwnfe  an  admiral  would  be  obliged 
to  foothe  his  people  into  a  compliance 
with  their  duty,  without  daring  to 
compel  them  by  authority. 

GOV.  JOHNSTONE  protefted  fo- 
lemnly  againft  the  exiltenca  of  any 


I  power  in  a  Court-martial  to  cenfure 
an  accufer  unheard  ;  attempts  of  that 
kind  had  been  made  often  when  he  fat 
as  judge  ;  but  they  had  been  always 
over-ruled.  He  beheld  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer  in  a  double  point  of  view — as 
a  loldier  and  a  politician :  as  a  fol- 
dier,  he  viewed  his  conduct  on  the 
27th  of  July  w  ith  rapture,  ranging 
bravely  along  the  line  ;  backing  his 
topfails,  that  he  might  remain  the 
longer  in  aiflion ;  wearing  to  renew 
it,  and  (nattered,  torn,  difabled  as  he 
was,  turning  upon  the  enemy  like  a 
bull- dog  :  when  he  fiiw  that  gallant 
Admiral  hobbling  through  the  Houfe, 
in  confequence  of  the  wmunds  he  had 
received  in  his  country’s  fervice,  he 
challenged  all  his  refpe^:,  all  his  ad- 
Riiration.  As  a  politician,  he  could 
not  approve  of  his  conduct ;  but  he 
wTuild  not  deduce  an  acquicfcence  in 
the  charge  of  malice  from  his  rdi^na- 
tion  ;  lor  his  part,  he  would  not  have 
refigned  ;  but,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
jufiiy  obforved,  the  times  had  run 
mad  ;  and  phrenzy  had  feized  the 
minds  of  the  people. — London  had 
been  illuminated  three  ni^thts  ior  the 
diigractful  27thof  Ji!ly;  liiat  Houfe 
had  voted  thanks  lor  ihe  proicftion 
of  trade  that  had  not  arrived  in  llie 
Channel  till  our  fiectliad  been  in  port 
fome  time  ;  and  pr(K)ts  liad  been  dil- 
covered  of  the  newly  ac(juirtd  glory 
of  the  Britllh  ilatt,  nine  months  alter 
the  nation  had  begun  to  wtep  over  its 
departed  lulire.  'riiat  27th  of  July 
W’as  not  the  brightefi  in  the  hillory  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief : — there  was 
blame  fi*me\vher^  ;  and  when  the  Ad¬ 
miral  pralled  Sir  Hugh  Failifer  by 
name,  he  had  acted  very  wrong,  if 
that  ofiicer  liad  deferved  reprehen- 
fion.  He  wuis  forry  Admiral  Keppel 
was  no  longer  employed  ;  but  it  was 
his  own  fault  :  ii  lie  thouglit  his  re¬ 
treat  was  the  confequence  of  Sir 
Hugh’s  exaltation,  he  would  condemn 
it ;  but  if  both  w^ere  in  fome  meafure 
to  blame  for  condii^fl  on  a  particular 
1  day,  that  was  no  rcafon  why  their 
former  galianu  afiions  fhculd  be  fer- 


MR  MILLER  (member for  Edin¬ 
burgh  )fapported  the  amendment  with 

very  ingenious  reaibning.  He  expa¬ 
tiated  on  the  nature  of  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  which  he  thought  needlelslv 
invaded  by  the  fcope  of  the  original 
motion  ;  tor  no  abfolute  ineligibility 
could  be  fuggefted  agaiiiil  Vice*  Ad¬ 
miral  Palliler,  and  therefore  the 
Crown  had  the  clearell  right  to  em¬ 
ploy  him  either  in  a  civil  or  a  mili¬ 
tary  capacity.  He  meant  not  by  any 
means  to  affert,  that  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  Crown  were  improper 
fubje*^s  of  parliamentary  inveiiiga- 
tion  ;  but  he  would  never  wilh  to  lee 
fo  elTential  a  branch  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  wantonly  attacked.  What,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  had  been  the  p  il 
conferred  on  a  veteran  ••flicer  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  merit,  after  forty-five 
years  faithful  fervices,  and  th.de  in 
the  moll  honourable  ftaiions  ?  No¬ 
thing  more  than  a  government  of 
fmail  emolument,  and  always  confi- 
dered  rather  as  a  pod  of  retirement 
than  of  trull.  On  this  appointment 
pai  liamentary  cenfiire  was  called  for, 
and  that  on  a  very  frivolous  pretence. 
It  was  true,  an  honourable  gentleman 
of  great  abilities  had  magnified  this 
trifling  tranfa^dion  into  a  glaring 
piece  of  iniquity,  ruinous  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  he  mull  confels  he  rould  not 
perceive  how  the  government  of 
Greenwich  Hofpital  ftood  conneded 
with  the  exiftence  of  Great  Britain. 
If  this  country  could  be  ruined  by 
fuch  an  appointment  as  that  in  qaef- 
tion,  it  would  appear  it  was  not 
worth  preferving.  It  was  not  a 
queiUon  that  could  materially  alfe(d 
the  conllitution,  as  alferted  by  Mr 
Fox  ;  it  was  not  a  matter  of  national 
inliiit,  or  of  national  injury. 

The  promotion  of  Sir  Hugh  Palli- 
fer  had  been  conlidered  as  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  malicious  accufers.  If 
lo,  the  precedent  could  not  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  navy  : 
For,  drawing  a  balance  of  profit  arifl 
lols, — reflecting  v;hat  the  honourable 
Admiral  rellnquilhed,  and  feeing 


the  brave  Walton,  who  had  fent  home 
the  extraordinary  account  of  tnkt'tiy 
burnt  y  and  dejlroyedyus  permarghiy  I  tad 
fuffered  himfclf  to  be  carried  away 
by  party,  and  had  agreed  to  the  con¬ 
federacy  formed  by  /Admiral  Ben- 
bow’s  Captains,  to  ruin  his  comman¬ 
der  ;  but  when  he  law  his  Admiral 
attacked,  he  c«ould  not  bear  to  fee  him 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  but 
breaking  thro’  the  confederacy,  he 
inftantly  bore  down  to  his  relief. 
The  mere  a<5t  of  confederacy  being  his 
only  crime,  was  forgot,  and  a  pardon 
granted  to  him  in  Confequeiice  of 
his  former  fervices.  One  aift  Ihoiild 
not  damn  a  meritorious  officer.  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer  in  many  a<5tions  had 
(ignalized  himfelfi  in  a  fervice  of  45 
years.  He  W'as  the  darling  of  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  ;  and  the  feaman- 
llke  and  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
took  a  French  74,  would  ever  be  re¬ 
membered  by  the  fleet.  Popular  in¬ 
fatuation  w'as  unaccountable :  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer,  for  an  a«^t  of  which  he 
was  not  fairly  convidfed,  w'as  condem¬ 
ned  never  to  ferve  again  !  And  Lon¬ 
don  was  three  days  in  a  blaze  for  the 
inglorious  27th  of  July  !  Good  God  I 
(cried  the  Governor,  putting  his  hands 
gn  his  face,  and  Ihrugging  up  his 
Ihoulders),  the  27th  of  July ! — Politics 
ought  never,  he  laid,  to  interfere  w'ith 
the  duty  of  a  feainan  ;  and  greatly  as 
he  refpedled  the  hon.  Admiral,  he 
could  not  but  be  hurt  at  finding  him 
in  a  Surry  CvOmmittcc,  declaring  that 
the  war  with  America  was  unjull ; 
and  alfo  declaring  that  the  Dutch 
W’ar,  which  he  deemed  both  jull  and 
nccrili^ry,  was  founded  on  a  princip'e' 
of  piracy.  Thus  the  oflicers  in  both 
thefe  wars,  were  branded  with  the 
odious  name  of  pirates,  and  charged 
with  carrying  on  an  unjull  war. 
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\N'hat  is  his  compenfation — no  man  ]  heard  but  of  one  rule  to  difcrimiuntc 
could  believe  him  a  gainer.  It  had  between  thefe  two  c  ifes  :  If  the 
been  predi<5^ed  that  this  appointment  j  charge  was  refuted  by  the  defen- 
would  produce  difaffedion  in  the  fer-  !  cant's  witiitdes,  fo  as  to  wipe  off 
vice;  Surely,  then,  gentlemen  who  every  lhadow  of  doubt  and  ceniure, 
thought  fo  ihould  not,  as  lovers  of  the  acquittal  was  ftiled  honourable 'y* 
their  country,  have  been  the  firit  to  but  if  die  uibject  of  accufation  was 
promote  that  fpirit  they  apprehend,  not  lubiianiiated  by  proof,  or  the 
Till  this  night  no  fymptoms  ot  difaf-  charge  was  lefuted  by  the  evidence 
fedlicn  had  appeared  ;  a  principle  of  j  on  the  part  of  the  pi  ofecution,  it  was 
dilcontent  was  now  firit  held  up  to  *  fr-ply  calkd  an  acquittal.  His  fen- 
the  fervice  from  the  appointment  in  j  tence  w  as  faid  not  to  have  paifed  una- 
quedion.  Sir  Hugh  Pallifa'  had  nimoufly ;  an  uderence  this  which 
been  Governor  of  Greeriwich  Hofpi-  j  could  not  be  deduced  from  any  thing 
tal  forne  months,  and  no  pernicious  j  appearing  on  record  ;  But  fuppo- 
confequences  had  relulted, — no  dil-  j  ling  it  true,  for  argument’s  fake,  he 
union  confequent  thereon  had  hither-  |  ihould  deem  the  acquittal  ftlll  more 
to  appeared  in  the  navy.  Our  naval  5  lion<>urable  from  that  circumitance  ; 
olTicers,  therefore,  either  felt  diffe-  j  for  an  eiciilpalion,  after  the  delibe- 
rently  on  this  fubjeci  from  the  friends  I  rate  enquiry  wdiich  mull  rcfiilt  from 
of  dj^dmiral  Keppel,  or  they  had  not  [  oppofite  opinions  among  the  judges, 
advexied  to  a  theme  of  dii'content  j  was  more  likely  to  be  iounded  in  rea- 
wiiich  thefe  gentlemen  now  offered  to  j  fon  and  jullice  than  the  decilion  of  a 
their  notice.  He  did  not  conceive  rafh  go:J-  natured  ujuiniinitjy  wJiich 
that  the  appointment  in  queilion  might  ue  drawn  along  by  the  current 
would  renew  the  heats  and  rage  that  oi  popular  prejudice, 
prevailed  in  the  navy;  but  he  did 

conceive,  that  the  agitation  of  fuch  a  ADMIRAL  KEPPEL  fafd,  he 
queilion  in  the  Houfe  of  Lommons,  confidered  the  right  of  com  ts- martial 
if  any  thing  could  inlligate  diffent'on,  to  proiUiUnce  judgment  011  the  atcu- 
was  the  moil  likely  to  do  fo  ;  and  he  fat  ion,  to  be  the  rule  and  buiv'ark  of 
conliJered  the  debate  of  that  night  the  navy,  and  without  wliicli  all 
as  highly  improper,  if  not  dangerous.  1  rank,  command,  confidence,  and  fe- 
With  refped  to  the  acquittal  of  the  curity  would  be  annihilated.  For 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  lilue,  why  was  his  own  part,  he  would  give  up  his 
it  nor  held  honourable.  He  was  ac  commitfion^  it  that  became  the  prin- 
quitted  of  everv  imputation  but  one  ciple  ;  for  he  would  not  truit  hiinfelf 
very  infignlficant,  which  had  been  to  fit  as  a  member  of  a  com  t-m.irtial. 
well  explained  by  the  noble  Lord  on  He  adverted  to  Lveral  exjireilioris  of 
the  door  (Lord  North);  and  the  Govcrn(‘r  Jc'hnllone’s,  particularly  to 
term  honourable  was  only  wanting,  in  the  traidaclions  between  Sir  Hiigli 
loine  gentlemen’s  conceit,  to  conili-  Pallifcr  and  him.  He  related  tiie 
tute  all  that  could  be  wilhed.  This  threat  which  the  latter  had  thrown 
term  he  confidered  as  in^ways  neccf-  out  to  extort  from  him  the  ce*rtilicalc 
fary  ;  it  was  a  mere  expLtivc,  a  re*  he  requeiled  ;  and  explained  why  he 
dtiiidancy  of  meaning,  and  rather  did  not,  on  the  27th  of  July,  know 
detracting  from  an  abfolute  acquittal  the  extent  oi  Sir  Hugh  Pall'icr’s 
than  adding  to  its  value.  guilt;  it  came  out  alio  aii'  ivvards 

H':  inu.ie  a  veryfubtilc  diilinClion  from  his  own  words  on  the  trial,  th  it 
beiween  an  acquittal  with  the  term  had  he  known  the  whole,  he  v. ould 
hooizurahle  annexed  to  it,  and  an  ac-  have  forced  him  to  quit  his  ll  ip.  lu 
^uittal  without  that  terra.  He  never  regard  to  his  fighting  like  a  iion  as  Ifc 


raifed  on  his  account,  induced  him, 
with  the  King's  pcrmilFion,  to  give  up 
his  lieutenancy  of  marines,  and  nomi¬ 
nal  governorihip  of  Scarborough. _ 

His  condud  in  fiich  circumltances 
was  not  unfupported  by  precedent, 
for  a  firnilar  line  had  been  purfued  by 
one  of  the  greatell  admirals  that  ever 
lived.  The  celebrated  Van  Tromp, 
who  refigned  his  command  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  popular  prejudice,  and 
afterwards  refumed  it  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  country. — Sir  Huj^h 
replied  to  various  other  charges  ad¬ 
duced  againft  him  by  Mr  Fox  with 
great  accuracy  and  moderation  ;  but 
as  thefe  arguments  were  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  Lord  North,  we  lhall 
not  repeat  them. 

On  a  divifion,  Mr  Fox’s  motion 
was  rejeded,  214  to  149,  and  i.ord 
North’s  amendment  agreed  to. 


•went  along  the  French  line,  he  fought 
well ;  but  when  the  lion  got  in':o  his 
den,  and  remained  there,  it  was  all 
over  with  the  lion.  At  the  fame 
time  he  obferved,  that  if  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer  had  come  fafter  along  the 
French  line,  he  would  have  done 
more  fcrvice  in  the  engagement,  as 
he  would  have  come  out  with  lefs 
damage,  and  been  fooner  able  to  re¬ 
turn. 

The  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
whom  he  Ihould  call  the  Governor  of 
Green*i}:ich^s  advocatcy  had  denied 
there  was  any  thing  unfair  in  the 
principal  recrimination  alluded  to. — 
In  anfwer  to  this,  he  would  relate  the 
converfation  that  palTed  between  them 
previous  to  their  quarrel.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  called  on  him,  and  required 
him  to  fign  a  paper  in  refutation  of 
fome  newfpaper  reports ;  the  contents 
of  that  paper  were  fuch  as  he  could 
not  fubferibe  without  a  violation  of 
truth  ;  he  therefore  refufed  to  do  fo, 
on  which  the  Governor  replied,  “  If 
you  don’t,  I’Ji  tell  ail !  I’ll  tell  all !” 
and  repeated  that  timeat  fcveral  times. 
Coiifcious  of  his  own  innocence,  he 
would  not  be  intimidated,  and  dared 
the  threateiier  to  do  his  word.  He 
declared,  that  to  renew  the  unhappy 
difpute  confequent  on  the  27th  of 
July,  was  never  his  defire,  or  inten¬ 
tion  ;  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  (poke  laft,  that  the 
engagement  of  that  day  was  not  ho¬ 
nourable  to  Great  Britain,  and  only 
wiflied  to  eftablifh  what  the  fentence 
ot  a  court  n^artial  had  already  deter¬ 
mined,  “  That  the  mifearriage  was 
not  imputable  to  himfclf.” 


To  our  Correspondents. 

A.  D.’s  laft  Paper  favours  a  little  of  the 
quality  vrhichhe  condemns;  we  lhall  therefore 
take  the  liberty  to  expunge  a  few  of  his  fuper- 
fluous  Latin  qu  tations — His  poetical  compo- 
fitions  are  very  inferior  to  his  profe,  the  I'erja 
occafioned  by  Ahfence  being  often  deficient  in 
both  ihime  and  meafure. 

The  Prophetic  Hiftorv  of  Affairs  in  1851, 
though  not  unciiteitaining,  we  arc  afraid, 
might  not  be  well  relilhcd  by  many  of  our 
readers  at  this  time,  as  the  minds  of  the 
public  feem  fufficicntly  agitated  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  ciitical  fituation  of  our  national  affairs. — 
We  hope,  therefore,  our  coirdpondent  will 
agree  with  us  in  poftponing  the  publication  of 
his  ingenious  Narrative  till  a  more  leaf»nab!c 
period. — His  laft  packet  is  received,  for  which 
we  gratefully  thank  him. 

M.’s  favours  is  extremely  acceptable,  and 
we  Ihould  be  very  happy  to  hear  oftener  from 
this  ingenious  and  agreeable  coirelpi-ndent. 

The  l  etters  of  J.  H.  and  A.  B  will  require 
a  few  emendations  before  they  be  inlcried, 
which  is  the  caiile  of  ihcii  being  delayed. 

Clodio’s  Vtrfcs  are  not  in  imiratirn  nf  Ana¬ 
creon,  or  at  leaft  a  vc'^y  humble  imitation  — 
d'he  fuhjcd  alfo  appears  to  be  too  tritiing  for 
publication. 

J.  W — y’s  Pieces  under  confideration. 

We  beg  leave  to  acquaint  our  unworthy  ccr- 
refjiondent  Mr  G.  C.  (of  Glafgow),  or  whatevci 
other  lignaturc  he  may  pleafe  to  alliime,  that 
his  I.etieis  are  returned  to  the  Peft  Ofiic«  (uii- 
paid),  and  all  future  correlpondencc  from  this 
piUfitl  pl,7^iiit\  will  be  leic^fcd  by  the  Publifhers. 


S/n  HUGH  PJLLISER  faid 
bis  relignations  fublequent  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Keppel’s  trial  had  been  con- 
ftrued  into  a  confeflion  of  guilt,  but 
the  motives  of  his  doing  fo  had  been 
already  explained.  I'o  confirm  this 
explanation,  he  read  his  letter  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  which  purported  that  the 
popular  clamours  ;ind  commotions 


